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Pastoralta 
The Birth of Christianity 


The believer of today is at a certain disadvantage because he is 
not an actual witness of the miraculous events on which our faith in 
the Divinity of Christ rests, but has to accept them on the strength 
of historical testimony. Though this documentary evidence is un- 
impeachable and convincing and fully adequate to justify our belief 
in Christ, it does not possess the vividness and compelling force 
which accompany the personal and immediate witnessing of a fact. 
However, there exists a miracle of which the believer in our own 
days can be an immediate eyewitness, and which amply compensates 
him for the disadvantage under which he labors. This miracle, the 
splendor of which fills the earth, is the astounding fact of Chris- 
tianity itself. A mighty oak extending over us its living branches 
and offering us beneficent shelter gives testimony of the acorn from 
which it sprang. In a similar manner Christianity, as it is with us 
today in its living and overwhelming reality, proves Christ and sub- 
stantiates His claim to Divinity, for Christianity presents itself to 
us as an indisputable miracle of the historical and moral order. It 
can no more be explained as the result of natural agencies than can 
the various miracles related in the Gospels. It also bears the stamp 
of a direct and personal intervention of Divine Causality. The his- 
tory of Christianity isso impressed with the evidences and characters 
of a supernatural agency that it bears within itself the proof of its 
divine origin. In its genesis and in its historical development Chris- 
tianity represents a pattern that cannot have been woven by the ordi- 
nary forces active in human history. In its beginnings as well as at 
every stage of its progress it points to the operation of superhuman 
factors. It does not fit into the category of purely historical happen- 
ing, and stands out as a unique and transcendent phenomenon. Paul 
Allard expresses the honest and unbiassed verdict of history when he 
states: “The rapid diffusion of Christianity and its survival to our 
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days in spite of the unchanging hostility and the aggressive opposi- 
tion of the world is one of the facts of history which rises superior 
to all ordinary explanations.” * 

Here we have an extraordinary fact that does not belong to the 
dim past but that is part and parcel of the living, breathing present. 
But, though it is not an archaic fact which we can know only when 
we disturb the dust of historic documents, it does reach back into the 
past and constitutes a link between it and the present. It proves by 
its mere existence what so far we have demonstrated from his- 
torical records. In the chronicles of history the past speaks to us in 
whispers, but in facts that have survived it speaks to us in a mighty 
voice. The Christianity of our days, therefore, confirms what the 
Gospels have told us. In a summary and comprehensive manner it 
proves the existence of Christ, the miracles which He wrought, His 
Divinity and in a very special way His resurrection from the dead. 
To St. Thomas Christianity appears “more astounding than all the 
other prodigies” and as “a certain proof of past wonders.” ? 


The Preaching of the Apostles 

Christianity began with the preaching of the Apostles. Imme- 
diately this preaching was remarkably successful. The first sermon 
of St. Peter produced the most unexpected results as the Acts tell us: 
“They therefore that received his word were baptized : and there were 
added in that day about three thousand souls.” * Now, the strength 
of the Apostolic preaching did not lie in argument. The Apostles 
preached certain facts, and on the basis of these facts demanded the 
intellectual submission of their hearers. They styled themselves wit- 
nesses; when a new Apostle was elected in place of Judas, he was 
chosen to be a witness: ‘‘Wherefore, of these men who have com- 
panied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus came in and went out 
among us, beginning from the baptism of John, until the day where- 
in he was taken up from us, one of these must be made a witness of 
His resurrection.” * The backbone of St. Peter’s sermon is the per- 
sonal testimony concerning Christ’s wondrous works and resurrec- 
tion : “Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man 


1“Ten Lectures on the Martyrs.” 
2 Contra Gentiles, I, 6. 

8 Acts, ii. 41. 

4 [bid., i. 21. 22. 
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approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by Him, in the midst of you, as you also know; this 
same being delivered up by the determinate counsel and foreknowl- 
edge of God, you by the hands of wicked men have crucified and 
slain. Whom God hath raised up... . This Jesus hath God raised 
again, whereof all we are witnesses. . . . Therefore, let all the house 
of Israel know most certainly that God hath made both Lord and 
Christ this same Jesus whom you have crucified.” ° There is no 
subtle reasoning in this discourse. It may be reduced to this plain 
and bald statement: Christ rose from the dead, therefore you must 
believe in Him. These early converts accepted the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection, and on the strength of it believed in Christ and His 
doctrine. Now, if you deny that Christ rose from the dead, there 
is nothing to account for the conversion of these men. It remains 
an inexplicable fact that has no adequate foundation. 

St. Paul, better versed in the art of dialectics than his fellow- 
Apostles, makes no attempt to depart from their simple line of argu- 
mentation. Like them, he bases his teaching not on abstract specu- 
lations or theoretical principles but on facts. His entire doctrine 
hinges on two cardinal points: Christ died and rose again from the 
dead. He preaches Christ crucified and risen. In the following 
passage he sums up his doctrine and at the same time the one argu- 
ment which he advances in support of his teaching: “Now, I make 
known unto you, brethren, the gospel which I preached to you, which 
also you have received and wherein you stand. .. . For I delivered 
unto you, first of all, which I also received: how that Christ died for 
our sins, according to the scriptures, and that He was buried, and 
that He rose again the third day, according to the scriptures; and 
that He was seen by Cephas, and after that by the eleven. Then was 
He seen by more than five hundred brethren at once: of whom many 
remain until this present, and some are fallen asleep. . . . And, last 
of all, He was seen also by me, as by one born out of due time. . . . 
For whether I or they, so we preach: and so you have believed. 
Now if Christ be preached, that He arose again from the dead, how 
do some among you say that there is no resurrection of the dead? 
But if there is no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is not risen 


5 [bid., ii. 22, 32. 
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again. And if Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching 
vain; and your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found false 
witnesses of God; because we have given testimony against God that 
He hath raised up Christ, whom He hath not raised up, if the dead 
rise not again. For if the dead rise not again, neither is Christ 
risen again. And if Christ be not risen again, your faith is vain; 
for you are yet in your sins. . . . But now Christ is risen from the 
dead.’’* St. Paul offers no other basis for his teaching than the 
resurrection of Christ. He appeals to no motive of a purely ra- 
tional or speculative nature. Christianity, consequently, rests on a 
factual foundation. If this fails, it is built on sand and would long 
since have collapsed. But we may go further. The resurrection of 
Christ is not merely the material foundation on which Christianity 
is erected; it is the living root from which the Christian religion 
draws its very life and its vitality. If Christ is not risen, Christi- 
anity is a dead thing incapable of inspiring hope, confidence, trust 
and fortitude. Yet, it was the source of superhuman strength and 
heroism from the beginning and still is. Christianity, therefore, 
proves the resurrection of Christ and all the other miracles of which 
the glorious rising from the grave is only the culmination and the 
logical outcome. If we analyse the Apostolic preaching, we find 
that its main theme is the resurrection of Christ. Thus, Dr. Auguste 
Reatz is justified when he says: “Christianity stands or falls by be- 
lief in the Resurrection, such is the judgment of earliest Chris- 
tendom.’” 


The Empty Tomb 

That a movement like Christianity should have arisen out of a 
tomb filled with corruption and dead men’s bones is inconceivable. 
A dead Christ could not have inaugurated the Kingdom of God, for 
we must remember that it was after His death on the Cross that the 
Lord established His Kingdom. It is after His resurrection that 
His disciples asked Him: “Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom of Israel?”* This is the important point: the 
story of Jesus does not end at His grave. 

When their Master was crucified, His followers were filled with 


6I Cor., xv. 
7™“Jesus Christ: His Life, His Teaching, His Work” (St. Louis, Mo.). 
8 Acts, i. 6. 
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gloom and despair. The magnitude of the tragedy really stunned 
them, and their thoughts were in a chaotic condition. Their hopes 
were dashed to the ground and they were incapable of logical and 
consistent reasoning. Their mental condition is best expressed when 
we say that they were completely dumbfounded. The utter hope- 
lessness which weighed on their hearts and produced turmoil and 
confusion in their minds is voiced by the two disciples on their way 
to Emaus. To the sympathetic inquiry of the Lord who notices their 
dejection they answer despondently : “But we hoped that it was He 
that should have redeemed Israel.’”’® They no longer hope and dark 
despair has settled on their minds. This despair is such that recent 
events which should have revived their hopes fail to do so. Every- 
thing which occurs is interpreted in conformity with their depressed 
state of mind. The message of the empty tomb brought by the 
women does not register properly and merely serves to emphasize 
their bewilderment. Instead of lifting the pall that hangs over them, 
it only plunges them deeper into their unreasoning fear and despair. 
Under the stress of their emotion their speech becomes incoherent. 
Thus, they continue in confused manner: “And now, besides all this, 
today is the third day since these things were done. Yea and cer- 
tain women also of our company affrighted us who, before it was 
light, were at the sepulchre, and not finding His body, came, saying 
that they had also seen a vision of angels, who say that He is alive. 
And some of our people went to the sepulchre and found it so as the 
women had said; but Him they found not.” Evidently the thought 
that Christ had risen from the dead as He had foretold did not oc- 
cur to them. They could not find a way out of their despair. The 
empty tomb conveys no meaning to their minds wrapped in impene- 
trable darkness and impervious to every ray of hope. Something 
more striking is required to rekindle the extinguished hope. 

The minds of the other disciples in like manner are closed against 
hope. Without the faintest understanding they listen to the story 
of the women returning from the sepulchre and relating their re- 
markable experiences. These things make no sense to them: “And 
these words seemed to them as idle tales, and they did not believe 
them.” 


® Luke, xxiv. 21. 
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Mary Magdalen like the others fails to grasp the full import of 
the empty tomb. The discovery completely disconcerts her. She 
had come to weep at the tomb and did not even remotely anticipate 
the resurrection of Christ. The only conclusion which her confused 
state of mind allowed her to draw from the facts was that the body 
of the Lord had been removed to some other place: “She ran there- 
fore and cometh to Simon Peter and to the other disciple whom 
Jesus loved and saith to them: ‘They have taken away the Lord out 
of the sepulchre; and we know not where they have laid Him.’ ”*° 
Nothing illustrates more drastically the perplexity of her mind than 
the strange notion that the gardener might have removed the body: 
“She, thinking that it was the gardener, saith to Him: Sir, if thou 
hast taken Him hence, tell me where thou hast laid Him: and I will 
take Him away.’’ Such a conceit could come only from a thor- 
oughly distracted mind. 

It is remarkable that not one of the first witnesses of the empty 
tomb rises to a true perception of the real situation. This shows 
that the hopes of the disciples were completely dead and that they 
could be revived only by an external fact. 


The Risen Christ 

Now, at the very moment when humanly speaking we would say 
that Christianity had come to a sad and tragical end, we find that it 
really begins. These discouraged disciples whose hopes had been 
swallowed up in disappointment suddenly emerge from their seclu- 
sion, cast off their despondent mood, and manifest a new spirit of 
determination which represents a vivid contrast to their habitual 
timidity. All doubts disappear, hesitation ceases, and hope is reborn. 
With startling suddenness the disciples become different men. A 
transformation of such proportions must have an adequate cause. 

The Apostles had never realized that the death of Christ was an 
essential factor in the divine economy of the restoration of man- 
kind. Accordingly, when it occurred they thought that by it the 
plan of the institution of the Kingdom of God was upset, and that 
in some untoward manner Christ’s scheme had miscarried. The 
untimely death of Christ in their human views had prevented the 
establishment of the promised Kingdom. Their Master had met 


10 John, xx. 2. 
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with defeat, perhaps because He had delayed the actual founding of 
His kingdom. Death overtook Him before He was able to carry 
out His project. Up to the moment of His tragic end they had 
hoped. To the living Christ they had pinned their faith and hope, 
but what the living Christ had not accomplished the dead Christ 
surely could never do. Their love for the Master survived His 
death, but their hope in the establishment of the Kingdom did not. 


But something happens which changes their outlook. Christ ap- 
pears in their midst, and they become aware of the fact that, though 
He has died, He is not dead. They acquire some faint understand- 
ing of God’s vast plan, and begin to feel that death cannot frustrate 
the divine design. Christ still lives, and therefore can even now 
found the Kingdom which He had come to establish. Their hope 
in the Kingdom is reborn. 

Nothing less, however, than the appearance of Christ Himself 
after His resurrection could have imparted to them this absolute as- 
surance of His supreme triumph over death and all hostile forces. 
It took a very impressive fact to offset the mute testimony of the 
desolate Crucifix and the silent language of the tomb, both speaking 
so eloquently of pathetic defeat and hopeless failure. The convic- 
tion that their Master was still living and powerful to do what He 
had intended to do, could never have emanated from their own 
consciousness. 

What actually happened is described by St. Luke: “The Lord is 
risen indeed and hath appeared to Simon.’’* These words furnish 
us the key to the mental change wrought in the Apostles. Only 
after they had seen the Lord did they understand the significance of 
the empty tomb. Now also they remembered Christ’s prediction of 
His own resurrection, and now at long last realized how the seem- 
ing contradictions of Christ’s life, passion and death fit into a beau- 
tiful pattern. The objective fact of the Resurrection solved all diffi- 
culties and harmonized all contradictions. 

The strongest proof, therefore, of the Resurrection remains the 
fact that, notwithstanding the ignominious death of Christ on the 
Cross and His inglorious burial, the Apostles went forth from 
Jerusalem to establish Christ’s Kingdom and that this Kingdom was 


11 Luke, xxiv. 34. 
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actually established. Had Christ not really risen from the dead, 
the Apostles would never have found within themselves the courage 
to preach the Kingdom of God as intended by Christ, or should they 
have launched this absurd enterprise on the world, they would have 
been laughed to scorn. The Resurrection can be adequately demon- 
strated by historical evidence, but the most succinct and popular 
proof is the incredible effect it produced in the lives of the Apostles 
and in the conversion of the world. This was the view of St. Aug- 
ustine who writes: “The Resurrection alone could never have in- 
spired the disciples with faith in the Church, and in the future held 
out by Christian hope; but we who have the marvellous spectacle of 
the ever-enduring Church before us, are certain that Christ rose 
from the dead.’** Modern scholars are still partial to this concise 
argument and set it forth in various forms. Dr. Francis J. Hall 
reproduces it tersely as follows: “The belief in the Resurrection is 
also justified by its observable effect upon the Apostles, who could 
hardly have exhibited the triumph of grace over weakness which they 
did display in their lives, if the belief upon which they ostensibly 
based their conduct was either insincere or the outcome of illusion. 
When we consider also that the doctrine of a bodily resurrection of 
the Lord has always been the nerve of the Christian propaganda, the 
supposition that this doctrine is not in accord with the event which 
it is declared to describe appears exceedingly unlikely. Such a sup- 
position converts the success of Christianity into an enigma, of 
which no solution can be imagined which a believer in Divine Provi- 
dence can accept.”** 

The Resurrection heartened the Apostles and converted the world. 
This is beautifully described by Dr. J. Gresham Macken. “Yet those 
same weak, discouraged men,” he writes, “within a few days after 
the death of their Master, instituted the most important spiritual 
movement that the world has ever seen. What has produced the 
astonishing change? What had transformed the weak and cow- 
ardly disciples into the spiritual conquerors of the world? Evidently 
it was not the mere memory of Jesus’ life, for that was a source of 
sadness rather than joy. Evidently the disciples of Jesus, within 
the few days between the crucifixion and the beginning of their work 


12 De Civitate Det. 
18 “The Passion and Exaltation of Christ” (New York City). 
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in Jerusalem, had received some new equipment for their task. What 
that new equipment was, at least the outstanding and external ele- 
ment in it (to say nothing of the endowment which Christian men 
believe to have been received at Pentecost), is perfectly plain. The 
great weapon with which the disciples of Jesus set out to conquer 
the world was not a mere comprehension of eternal principles; it 
was an historical message, an account of something that had re- 
cently happened, it was the message: ‘He is risen.’’”** If we look 
at the content of this message, we readily see that nothing could be 
better calculated to inspire faith and confidence in Christ, since it 
proclaimed Him the victor over death and the grave, the compre- 
hensive symbols of all the ills that afflict mankind. Truly, a risen 
Christ can be the standard-bearer of a race whose most dreaded 


enemy is death. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


14 “Christianity and Liberalism” (New York City). 








SERMONS ON REFORMING SAINTS 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Lirtt.D. 


1 

A previous paper, entitled “Panegyrical Difficulties,” confined it- 
self to the difficulties encountered in preaching on Saints concerning 
whom we have but little accurate information, although much enter- 
taining and even elevating matter may be at hand or easily procur- 
able. The new edition of Alban Butler’s “Lives of the Saints” will 
furnish us with many examples of Lives based on legendary sources. 
It is carefully edited by Father Thurston (with the successive help 
of Norah Leeson and Donald Attwater), contains many Lives not 
found in Butler’s original work, and is furnished with excellent bibli- 
ographical notes and references. It thus enables us to view, with 
present-day knowledge, the Life of any Saint in whom we are espe- 
cially interested. 

The preacher confronts two reasons for not trusting greatly to 
older and more or less legendary accounts of certain Saints. First 
of all, he should reflect that some of his hearers may choose to have 
recourse to the new edition of Butler’s “Lives,” and may be dis- 
turbed at finding notable discrepancies between the preached and 
the published account of some Saint. Is there not a danger that 
such a hearer may—quite unreasonably, indeed, and yet quite natu- 
rally—be tempted to apply here the legal maxim: Falsus in uno, 
falsus in omnibus? It might require something like a separate lec- 
ture or sermon to enable hearers to distinguish between the very 
uncertain “factual” fields of history or of hagiography and the fairly 
certain legal or psychological field of moral principles. 

In the second place, we have the strongly expressed cautions of 
homilists against uttering as facts in the pulpit (that famous 
“Throne of Truth’) things that are questionable whether in his- 
tory or in doctrine, unless we shall have made it clear that we are 
merely uttering an opinion which is more or less tenable. 

The previous paper attempted to illustrate only one difficulty aris- 
ing from historical inaccuracies or uncertainties in hagiography. 
Special attention was given to the illustration of St. George, and 
only a passing glance, as it were, could be given to St. Philomena 
and St. Veronica. With respect to St. Philomena, what careful 
preacher would venture to use the details written by the pious Nea- 
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politan Canon for a Breviary Office of the Saint? And with respect 
to St. Veronica, how shall the preacher guard his hearers against 
the doubts raised up by the writer who treats her legend in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia (s. v., Veronica), or by an unknown writer 
in the easily accessible volume on “Names” in The Century Diction- 
ary? In this age of multitudinous writing and publishing and of 
miscellaneous reading we may well be cautious in our panegyrical 
utterances. 


II 

Quite a different kind of difficulty may confront the panegyrist 
when he treats of certain Saints concerning whom we have available 
historical data in abundance. The Saints who were notable for re- 
forming activities may present the preacher with a peculiar problem. 
Shall he depict the evils thus reformed, and in very glaring colors? 
Is it against such a background that the heroicity of the Saint is 
to be considered? But this might be “disedifying” to the point of 
“scandal” (using both words in their popular acceptation). Of 
course, the preacher will be careful in such matters. Good folk will 
listen, without unpleasant thoughts or comments, to the oft-re- 
hearsed account of the treachery of Judas, to the lies of St. Peter, 
to the cowardice of the other Apostles in the Garden of Gethsemani. 
All this is more than a twice-told tale and, “anyhow,” it is very 
ancient. But the same good folk may marvel that successors of the 
Apostles have been—some of them—bad enough; and that priests 
and religious of today are—some of them—poor enough specimens 
of ascetical workmanship. 

Many years ago, a thoughtful (albeit not notably pious) Catholic 
expressed to me his sense of great disedification at finding scandals 
in the history of the Church. I replied (in the old and approved 
fashion) that God did not commit the care of the Church and the 
direction of Christian faith and morals to Angels, but to human 
beings with all their imperfections on their heads; that we ought 
rather to expect occasional lapses than to be horrified when they 
occur; and that we ought to be most edified that such innumerable 
multitudes of men and women adown the Christian ages had 
wrought so mightily and so holily in spite of their thronging diffi- 
culties from the world, the flesh and the devil. My complainant 
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appeared to be amazed and confounded by my trite answer. “Why,” 
he gasped out, “didn’t our teachers tell us all that when we were 
children in the parish school?’ But let me add to this another en- 
lightening anecdote. I was acquainted with a very scholarly (and, 
I think, a good and pious) Protestant minister, who confided to me, 
in a wistful manner, that he feared he had “read too much history.” 
From the course of certain events preceding this conversation, I was 
confident that he was referring to the scandals in the history of the 
Catholic Church. And yet he knew his Bible (with the story of 
immense scandals in the “Chosen People” of the Old Testament and 
of the Apostles in the New Testament), and he must have known 
(for he was a professor of history) of the immense scandals in the 
story of the Reformers themselves, as well as in that of their 
followers. 

A moral might be found here for the panegyrist. He could re- 
peat the trite explanation concerning the choice by Christ of men 
instead of Angels to rule His Church, etc., and point to the the- 
ocracy of the Old Testament (etc.) to illustrate the fact that lapses 
from goodness should rather be expected than merely criticized. 
He could thus prepare his hearers for the opposition sometimes of- 
fered to saintly reformers alike from well-intentioned but mistaken 
ecclesiastical rulers and from ill-intentioned or corrupt ones. , But it 
would assuredly be an ill-advised proceeding to heap reproaches on 
certain rulers in religion for the purpose of exalting, by comparison, 
the wonderful heroism of the Patronal Saint. The facts of the case 
can be plainly stated and fairly lamented, of course, but without ap- 
parent acrimony—just as the Holy Scriptures themselves tell a 
similar tale. 

Meanwhile, the preacher should consider his auditory. He will 
speak more guardedly “virginibus puerisque” than to a physicians’ 
league under the patronage of Sts. Cosmas and Damian, or to a 
lawyers’ league honoring the name of St. Yves. Circumstances 
alter cases. His real difficulty arises from the usually “general’’ 
character of his auditory. 


il 


A concrete example of careful treatment varying for varied 
classes of readers may be found in the case of St. Andrew of Avel- 
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lino. Doubtless, many priests were mystified (as I was) in reading 
the account of St. Andrew Avellino given in the Breviary Lessons 
for November 10. Ordinarily, the Lessons tell us when a Saint 
died. They give us the exact day of his death (if this be known), 
or the year, or (if the year be not known) the name of the Roman 
Emperor under whom the Saint was martyred. None of these de- 
tails will be found in the Breviary account of our Saint, and—so 
far as the account goes—we are left in ignorance even of the cen- 
tury in which he lived. Shall we infer here a kindly tenderness of 
the writer (whoever he was) for the good repute of the convent 
which St. Andrew reformed at the peril of his life? Or was the 
reticence due to a peculiarity of the Catholic folk in that region of 
Italy, who perhaps demand perfection in religious, however much 
the lay folk may themselves be careless in their religious duties? 
Howbeit, the Lessons do suggest evil in that convent, and I was 
surprised, in looking up the Marquess of Bute’s translation of the 
Roman Breviary (which occasionally furnishes footnotes throwing 
some light on the Lessons), to find not only the exact day of death 
of the Saint but as well some safeguarding data concerning the 
abuses which the Saint was trying to correct. These enlightening 
data were bracketed interpolations in the Lessons. And so we read: 
“Lancelot Avellino, who afterwards took the name of Andrew, 
was born at Castro Nuovo, a small town in Lucania, [in the king- 
dom of Naples, in the year of Our Lord 1520]. . . . The eminent 
pattern which he gave of all the graces proper to a Churchman 
moved the Archbishop of Naples to commit to him the care of a 
certain nunnery in that city. The holy man’s zeal [for removing 
all obstacles to the recollection of these spouses of Christ, in which 
consisteth the very essence of their state and virtue], stirred up 
the malice and rage of certain wicked men in the city [whom he 
had forbid being admitted to the grate to speak to any of the nuns]. 
. .. Out of an earnest desire of more readily attaining to a perfect 
disengagement of heart from all earthly things, he humbly sought 
and [in 1556] obtained to be admitted into the Order of Regular 
Clerks, [called Theatins].... He... most peacefully gave up his 
soul to God [upon the 10th day of November, in the year 1608].” 


The bracketed interpolations inform us of the date of birth and 
death, of the popular title of the Religious Order he entered, and of 
the location of Castro Nuovo. But they also picture the abuses as 
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merely conversations at the grate of the nunnery. In the middle of 
Lesson IV is placed a reference to a footnote which says: “The 
rest of this lesson is almost word for word the same as Alban But- 
ler.” Had English non-Catholic views to be consulted here? 

On consulting The Catholic Encyclopedia, however, a reader may 
be surprised to learn that the laxity of discipline of the nuns “had 
become a source of great scandal. . . . Certain wicked men who were 
accustomed to have clandestine meetings with the nuns became ex- 
asperated at the Saint’s interference, and one night he was assaulted 
and severely wounded.” The expression of the Encyclopedia, 
“clandestine meetings with the nuns,” is more disturbing than the 
expression “admitted to the grate’ given, in brackets, in Bute’s 
Roman Breviary. People who possess The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
or who are willing to take the trouble of consulting it in some 
library, are not likely to be scandalized at details which are to be 
found there and such as they may encounter somewhat frequently 
in their general reading of history. 

An illustration of similar “economy” is found in the case of St. 
John of St. Facundo (or “San Fagondez,” as Bute translates) or 
“John of Sahagun, Saint” (as The Catholic Encyclopedia heads its 
brief treatment of the Saint). The feast is assigned to June 12 with 
the direction “m. t. v.”’ (since the Saint died on June 11). The 
Breviary Lessons observe a curious silence like to that which we 
have found in the case of St. Andrew Avellino. They do not tell 
us when he was born, when he died, or in what period of Church 
History he exercised his ministry. Bute’s brackets tell us that the 
Saint was born “on Midsummer Day in the year of grace 1430,” 
and that he “fell asleep in the Lord, upon the 11th day of June, in 
the year 1475.” The Catholic Encyclopedia gives different dates 
(b. 1419, d. 1479). Such differences do not concern us just now. 
But Bute leaves us in ignorance of several highly interesting facts 
narrated in the Encyclopedia: for instance, that the Bishop of Burgos 
gave the Saint several prebends, ordained him priest, and made him 
canon at the cathedral, but that the Saint resigned all the prefer- 
ments “out of conscientious respect for the laws of the Church... 
and retained only the chaplaincy of St. Agatha, where he labored 
zealously for the salvation of souls.” One may wonder that the 
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Bishop of Burgos apparently had not shared the Saint’s conscietious 
respect for the laws of the Church. The Breviary suggests nothing 
about the conscientious respect for the laws of the Church. The 
Encyclopedia gives us other details indicating rather a frightful 
condition of the times in addition to the picture painted in the 
Breviary Lessons. We have here another good lesson of a wise 
“economy.” 

The panegyrist should think of the hearers whom he is to ad- 
dress. Before a mixed congregation of men and women, boys and 
girls, lettered and simple folk, only a vague reference to specific 
evils is needed as a background for the zeal of the Saint in under- 
taking perilous schemes of reform and for the success attained finally 
through his untiring efforts and personal example of holiness. The 
just esteem in which our people hold both the religious life and the 
members of Religious Orders of men and women should not be care- 
lessly lowered by the panegyrist, in order to exalt the heroism of his 
sainted theme. They are doubtless aware of such renegades as “the 
converted monk,” and “the escaped nun,” and “the fallen priest.” 
Although the instances brought to their attention are nearly always 
“fakes” and are—to the great satisfaction of our people—demon- 
strated as such, there are also true but happily most rare instances 
in our own day of “scandals” that grieve the Catholic heart. Never- 
theless, this gives us no sufficient warrant for a wild sort of rhetoric 
in painting abuses in the Church. 

Finally, there is the difficulty of exhibiting some weakness of a 
Saint without lowering him in the estimation of the hearers. Writ- 
ing the Preface to a new edition of Newman’s “The Church of the 
Fathers,” Father Norris says of the Fathers : “To have them brought 
close to us and made known to us with their joys and sorrows, their 
struggles and controversies, and sometimes even their weaknesses, is 
no little gain.”” And in his Introduction, Newman alludes to the fact 
of scandals: “Scarcely are we singing Te Deum, when we have to 
turn to our Misereres; scarcely are we in peace, when we are in 
persecution ; scarcely have we gained a triumph, when we are visited 
by a scandal.” We find this truth illustrated in the dead pages of 
history, and we may be perturbed at the thought that a few ecclesias- 
tics of eminent degree have fallen into grave sins even as lesser 
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mortals fall—and scandal is felt, if not taken. But we find it illus- 
trated as well within the scope of our own lives, and mayhap in our 
own diocese or even parish—and our discomfiture is still deeper. 
The panegyrist who confronts scandals of the bad or weaknesses of 
the good illustrated in the times of a Saint, and can scarcely decline 
to notice such facts, might well quote the words of Newman and 
refer to his beautiful work on “The Church of the Fathers.” For, 
as Our Saviour Himself prophetically warned us: “It must needs be 
that scandals come” etc. (Matt., xviii. 7). Our trust in.God must 
be tried even as by fire. The true soldier is not dismayed by 
treachery within his own ranks, but fights all the harder for that 
fact—and “‘the life of man upon earth is a warfare,” as Job reminds 
us. It is true today, as in the days when Bernard of Morlaix com- 
posed his immensely long poem De contemptu mund1, that 


The world is very evil, 

The times are waxing late: 
Be sober and keep vigil, 

The Judge is at the gate. 


Whosoever may fall from grace, ours it must be to “keep vigil” — 
to watch and pray that we enter not into temptation. 








THE VATICAN AND CALENDAR REFORM 
By Epwarp S. Scuwecter, D.D. 


Now, from the very pointed statement from the Papal Secretariate 
of State’ one thing seems clear: that the Vatican, when speaking of 
calendar reform, has in mind primarily, if not solely, the stabiliza- 
tion of the Easter date. The paragraph in the Apostolic Delegate’s 
letter, therefore, about the absence of dogmatic difficulties seems to 
apply only to the Easter question, and not to the other proposal of 
making the calendar permanent by means of blank days. Concern- 
ing the latter we may properly make two conclusions: either that the 
dies non principle offers no dogmatic, or even pragmatic difficulties, 
and was therefore purposely ignored: or else that the Vatican has 
taken into consideration merely the most clearly religious point at 
issue—a fixed date for Easter—and simply disregarded the other 
question. However, it cannot be denied that the original query of 
the League had to do with both questions. 


Some additional light is shed on this particular phase of our sub- 
ject by a quotation in the excellent work of the Abbé Chauve-Ber- 
trand on calendar reform.” The quotation is so much to the point 
that it is deserving of extended translation: 


“A man who considered this subject (of calendar reform) both 
in a natural and a religious light was His Eminence Desideratus 
Mercier, Archbishop of Mechlin: for, seeing that, especially in his 
country, the question was much discussed, also by Catholic schol- 
ars and ecclesiastics, he proposed the topic to the proper and com- 
petent tribunal—that is to say, the Holy See—and made the fol- 
lowing inquiries: 

“1. On the part of the Holy See would it be considered in- 
congruous, or would there be any objection, if Catholics outstand- 
ing for scholarship should freely discuss questions concerning a 
new date for the celebration of Easter? And if not, 

“*2. Could these same Catholics, in their study and advocacy 
of calendar reform, propose the principle of introducing so-called 
blank days* into one or the other week—v. g., each year on the day 


1 See April issue, p. 711. It should be noted that all the matter in our former 
article following the heading, “Pro Memoria,” was included in the statement from 
the Papal Secretariate of State. 

21a Question du Calendrier (Paris, 1920), with the Jmprimatur of the Vicar 
General of Nevers. The quotation in the text is from an article in the Epheme- 
rides Liturgice, July 15, 1918, p. 248, written by Msgr. P. Piacenza. 


8“... quos albos vocant .. .” 
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preceding the first of January, and in leap years also on the day 
before the first of July? 


“To these questions of the Most Eminent inquirer answer was 
made by letter; and although the answer was not published, a per- 
son who had the opportunity of reading it said the following repiy 
had been made: in itself, it was neither out of place nor prohibited 
that Catholic scholars should discuss the question of a new date 
for Easter, provided they used discretion and put forth their opin- 
ions in a private capacity; but they had to remember that the 
Church would not permit seven continuous days to be given up to 
servile works. 


“Tt should also be mentioned that, after inquiries made in the 
principal parts of the world, the bishops replied that many of them 
thought it would be desirable to have Easter celebrated on the same 
Sunday each year.” 

The current proposals for a fixed calendar are clearly in accord 
with the provision made in this reply to Cardinal Mercier; for the 
projected blank days are to be holidays, and there would never be 
seven week-days in succession. 

The reply translated above is, of course, not official, never having 
been published as such; but, considering the source whence it comes, 
it would seem to give some idea of the Church’s mind on the sub- 
ject. At any rate, we may conclude that, even though the Holy See’s 
stand on the date of Easter might be final and irrevocable, the 
Church might still be open to the suggestion of a fixed calendar. 
And, after all, offered a choice between a fixed date for Easter and 
a fixed calendar, no one interested in the subject would hesitate 
to choose the latter. A fixed calendar even with a mobile Easter 
would be of undeniable civic and secular advantage ; and there would 
always be time to stabilize Easter later on if the Church saw fit. 

However, it would be eminently desirable to have a clearly official 
consideration of and pronouncement on calendar stabilization as dis- 
tinct from the fixation of Easter. If the “blank day” principle runs 
counter to dogmatic teaching in any way, we as Catholics want 
to have nothing to do with it. If it does not, we can accept this 
really simple and attractive proposal with clear consciences and ad- 
vocate the idea as much as we may desire. At all events, in view of 
what has been said above, this latter course of action may be fol- 
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lowed by us until such time as the Holy See says something more 
definite about it. 

But to come back to the other angle of our subject: is the Church’s 
stand on a fixed Easter quite irrevocable? It would seem not. The 
very letter of the Apostolic Delegate at Berne, as already given, 
shows this. For the time being the Holy See simply states that it 
would not act in the matter without a previous recommendation 
from an Cécumenical Council, and that meanwhile it sees many prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of a reform. 

How soon a new Cécumenical Council will be assembled, or the 
Vatican Council continued, no one can say. The initiative for call- 
ing one rests, of course, with the Holy See; and it can hardly be 
maintained that calendar reform is of such paramount importance 
as to demand the assembling of such an august gathering. But there 
are many other questions of grave import that might well be con- 
sidered in such a conclave: there is the work of the Vatican Council 
to be concluded, and there is at present a state of affairs in Italy that 
would assure complete freedom and order in case so great a gather- 
ing took place at Vatican City. What a crowning event it would 
be for the reign of Pius XI if, after three Jubilee celebrations, 
numerous canonizations and all the other remarkable events of his 
pontificate, an GEcumenical Council were called together! 

In such a gathering so controversial a question as calendar re- 
form would be discussed vigorously. There would doubtless be a 
clear division between the traditionalists and the reformers. The 
former would naturally draw powerful arguments from considera- 
tions like those contained in the statement which we have quoted 
from the Vatican Secretariate of State. What might the propo- 
nents of reform offer in reply to such considerations ? 

With regard to the antiquity of the Easter tradition, it might be 
pointed out that nothing of very great importance depends upon that 
tradition in itself. True, there is a symbolical connection between 
the setting of the moon that accompanied the resurrection of Christ 
and the decline of Judaism, and there is also a certain sentimentality 
in the thought that Gethsemane was bathed in the light of the full 
moon on the eve of the crucifixion. But such symbolical and senti- 
mental connections cannot be said to be essential; and, indeed, they 
are lost to us even now when Holy Week is cloudy and stormy, as is 
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often the case in northern latitudes. In exchange for the symbol- 
ism, however, the reformers would offer something that many might 
consider more significant—an at least probable correspondence be- 
tween our celebration of Easter and its historical date. 

Again, it might be brought up that the Church has on various 
occasions relinquished her own traditions in non-essential matters 
when there was good reason for doing so. For example, in the 
matter of offering the cup to the laity she gave up an apostolic tra- 
dition when she legislated Communion under one species. And in 
this very matter of calendar reform she relinquished the tradition of 
a thousand years: for the Easter legislation of Nicza was carried 
out on the basis of the Julian Calendar for ten centuries. 


With regard to the many steps which Rome took to preserve her 
tradition and make it obligatory upon the whole Church, it might 
be insisted that the object of the Church was not so much to pre- 
serve a particular tradition as to obtain uniformity. In fact, in the 
explanation prefixed to the Gregorian Calendar, Clavius bluntly de- 
clares that the Church “cares much more for peace and uniformity 
than for the equinox and the new moon.’’* It is now maintained by 
many authorities that the Easter canon of Nicza did nothing more 
than legislate that all Christians should celebrate Easter on the same 
day, in order to bring about unity and accord all over Christendom; 
and that the fixing of our present rule for Easter was merely the 
practical application of the Council’s legislation.* Consequently a 
fixed Easter, far from contravening the Council of Nica, would 
bring about more universally than ever the root purpose of that 
Council. 

The proponents of a fixed Easter would not wish to do anything 
that would further divide Christendom; indeed, they think they see 
in their proposal a proposition upon which all Christian Churches 
might agree. This agreement seems to be present also among Chris- 
tians of the Orthodox Churches. A recent report of the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work® includes a report from the 


* Romani Calendarii a Gregorio XIII P.M. restituti explicatio, cap. V, § 13. 

5 Cf. Chauve-Bertrand, op. cit., p. 166; D. Eginitis (Greek Orthodox) in Report 
of Commission 32 of the International Astronomical Union, 1922, p. 189 sqq.; 
Alexander Philip, The Calendar, (Cambridge, 1921) p. 63. The principal refer- 
ence is Cardinal Pitra, Spicilegtum Salesmense, IV, p. 541. 


© The Churches and the Stabilization of Easter (Geneva, 1933), pp. 6, 17. 
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latter’s “Orthodox Section.” This group is presided over by the 
(Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, and includes the principal 
Orthodox organizations in Greece, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Cyprus, Poland, and Bulgaria. The section rep- 
resents, according to the best available statistics, some 33,000,000 
Orthodox Christians. It would therefore seem to be a fair cross- 
section of Orthodox Christianity. Some of the report on this group 
follows : 


“The general attitude of the Orthodox Church to the stabiliza- 
tion of Easter which was established by the resolutions of the 
Panorthodox Congress of May 23 and June 5, 1923, is still re- 
garded as the basis of the present attitude to the proposals of the 
League of Nations. Thus, the Orthodox Church is ready, if all 
the Christian Churches are in common agreement, to accept a sta- 
bilization of Easter, which in any event must fall on a Sunday. 
Furthermore, the official representative of the G&cumenical Pa- 
triarch, Prof. D. Eginitis, of Athens, has, in connection with the 
resolutions of the Fourth General Conference for Communications 
and Transit, in the year 1931, declared himself for the stabiliza- 
tion of Easter on the Sunday following the second Saturday in 
April, and reported accordingly to the CG&cumenical Patriarch of 
Constantinople without any objections having been raised.” 


Just how authoritative or representative all this is may be debat- 
able; but it at least indicates that eminent leaders in the Orthodox 
Church see no difficulties in the proposal to stabilize the date of 
Faster. 

Besides the report from its Orthodox section, the publication of 
the Christian Council for Life and Work above referred also gives 
a report on its British, American and European-Continental sec- 
tions. These sections are representative respectively of (roughly) 
nine million, twenty-one million and seventy-two million—or a total 
of a hundred million—Protestant Christians. The Council’s report, 
summarizing the investigations, states that “the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Churches agree that objections of a fundamental nature 
to a stabilization of Easter cannot be raised,” and that “the over- 
whelming majority of the Churches make their agreement to sta- 
bilization of Easter dependent on the fact that a general agreement 
between the Christian Churches on this question can be reached.”’ 


Therefore, who can say but that the universal acceptance of a 
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fixed Easter may be the means of eliminating at least one of the 
differences existing between the Occidental and the Oriental 
Churches ? 

A final point that might easily be brought up by the proponents 
of a fixed Easter (or of a fixed calendar, or of both) would be 
that such steps would not really “reform” the Gregorian Calendar 
at all. For what was the Gregorian reform, essentially? It was 
not the dropping of the ten days, nor the substitution of the Epacts 
for the Golden Numbers, nor the reaffirmation of the Easter tradi- 
tion, but the concordance of the calendar year with the tropical year 
by a new scheme of leAp years. In other words, the essential thing 
about the Gregorian Calendar is the fact that it corrects the faulty 
Julian calculation by making three out of every four centurial years 
(all except those divisible by 400) common years, and that, as a 
consequence, the equinoxes return every year at approximately the 
same date. This is the core and kernel of the Gregorian reform; 
it is for this that it has received the unanimous acclaim of science. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as the Gregorian reform rearranged the suc- 
cession of common and leap years, our present calendar rightly 
keeps the name “Gregorian.” In all other respects, however, the 
“Gregorian Calendar” is not Gregorian at all. The year and the 
day and the equinoxes we get from the earth and the solar system; 
the week, the month, and the names of the days and the months we 
get from pagan antiquity. Now, neither a fixed Easter, nor a calen- 
dar stabilized by blank days, nor both together, would even begin 
to touch the essence of the Gregorian reform. No practical calendar 
reformer of the present day would ever dream of disturbing the 
Gregorian arrangement of leap years; for, even though that ar- 
rangement is not absolutely correct (erring by about one day and 
seven hours every 5,000 years), it is so near perfection that it will 
not require correction for many a century to come. It is therefore 
misleading, insist the modern calendar reformers, to state that they 
intend really to “reform” the Gregorian Calendar. What they want 
to reform is a nonsensical, illogical arrangement and subdivision of 
the days in the year, bequeathed to us by our ignorant and pagan 
ancestors. If a “reform” should ever come, the calendar would 
still have every right to the title “Gregorian”; it might perhaps be 
called the “Reformed Gregorian.” 
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However, to come to a conclusion. It is of course clear that, if 
the Catholic Church saw fit to make a recommendation about the 
permanent date of Easter, such a step would be a powerful means 
not only of consolidating public opinion but of causing the civil 
governments to follow out the recommendation with parallel legisla- 
tion. However, the Church having for the time being referred the 
matter to an GEcumenical Council, it is to be feared that, until such 
time as a Council meets, no further encouragement on this point 
is to be obtained from the Holy See. 

With regard to a fixed calendar, as distinguished from a fixed 
Easter, the Church does not seem to have made any official state- 
ment. That seems to be true also of the Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches.” If it is impossible to obtain unanimity in the matter of 
Easter, it might be possible to obtain universal acceptance of a fixed 
calendar, with the exception of the Jews and Sabbatarians, who are 
already out of step with the rest of the Christian world anyhow. 
But would this matter also have to be discussed first by an Cécu- 
menical Council before the Vatican would agree to consider it? 
Possibly not; at least it would clarify the atmosphere to find out. 

But here the atmosphere is further darkened by another fact: the 
very pronounced division of opinion between the 12-month and the 
13-month advocates. But, after all, the basic desideratum is the 
“blank day” principle. Why, for uniformity’s sake and to produce 
a more united and effective enlightening of the public mind, might 
not the 13-month protagonists concentrate upon the less radical, 
more easily accepted 12-month, equal-quarters plan? To get such a 
plan accepted would be a mighty step forward in their campaign; 
afterwards they might campaign to their hearts’ content for their 
own ideas, and have more probability of getting them accepted once 
the “blank day” principle was in operation. Or, too, individuals or 
firms could use their own 13-month calendar and not become con- 
founded with the civil year as now happens. 


But let us suppose that both the Easter question and the fixed 
calendar problem actually came up in an CEcumenical Council: what 


7 However, Ortodoxia, the official organ of the G&cumenical Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, printed (August, 1931) a report from the Patriarch’s delegate for 
calendar matters in which the Orthodox Church is set down as being favorable to 
a 12-month, equal-quarters plan of calendar revision and opposed to any 13-month 
reform. 
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would then be the ultimate recommendation of the Council? Prob- 
ably the same as was made by Trent: that the Holy See examine the 
question and then act upon its conclusions. A special commission 
would be appointed to study the subject and gather information from 
all parts of the world. Finally, the Vatican would make an official 
statement either rejecting current plans, accepting them in whole or 
in part, or setting forth a new plan of its own. In addition, the 
Church might legislate a new Easter and a fixed calendar directly 
for all her subjects; but in the present divided state of Christendom 
and with the many civil questions involved, this would be hardly 
probable. 

But we seem to be a long way from any such consummation as 
yet. Whether it would be “devoutly to be wished,” is still open to 
argument, and to vigorous argument. The question should be dis- 
cussed as thoroughly as possible, so that all its angles and implica- 
tions are understood, and so that wide publicity is given to the pro- 
posed reforms, with regard both to their essential projects and to 
their advantages or disadvantages. 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Bepe Jarrett, O.P.* 


VIII. The Passion of Our Lord 

Perhaps there is no subject that should be more in our minds than 
the Passion of Our Lord. It has an immeasurable effect upon our 
lives, whether we be aware of it or not—that is, whether we think 
of it or not—for we know in very truth that by it came all that we 
shall ever have of grace or goodness or reward. Its importance is 
infinite in our life; its influence on our conscious life should be su- 
preme, since it alone gives meaning to our priesthood and to our 
priestly acts and sacrifices and refusals. Round it, therefore, our 
meditations and Office should circle; out of its deep waters should 
come the refreshment of our soul at Mass. 


Let us remind ourselves, first, what the Passion is not. We need 
to do this if we are to serve God and love Him, to know Him as 
He really is. For sometimes folk about us, misunderstanding the 
mystery, are frankly horrified at the idea of God which the Passion 
suggests to them. They think it means a God who takes pleasure 
in human pain, whose justice is assuaged by the sight of men in tor- 
ment, whose only concept of redemption is revenge on man for what 
man did amiss. We ourselves know better than that, of course; but 
let us go over the old ground to remind us what the Passion has to 
teach us daily from our Mass. First, then, we can say that it was 
not the justice of God that demanded the Passion. What did the 
justice of God demand? Does the justice of God come into the 
story of sin, and why? First, then, we remember what sin is. The 
old definition will be best here, that it is an offense against the law 


*Readers of our Review will be greatly grieved to learn of the sudden and un- 
expected death of Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P. While giving a retreat in London he 
suddenly collapsed with a stroke during one of the conferences on February 17, 
and died in a hospital there on St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Fr. Jarrett was born 
in Greenwich, England, on August 22, 1881. He was educated at Stonyhurst Col- 
lege, Blackburn and Hawkesyard Colleges, Oxford and Louvain Universities. He 
entered the Dominican Order in 1898, and was ordained to the priesthood in 1906. 
In 1914 he was chosen Provincial by the English Dominicans and continued such 
until 1932, when he insisted on being relieved of that office. He then became editor 
of Blackfriars (published at Oxford). Fr. Jarrett was a prolific writer, being the 
author of many books and a frequent contributor to various magazines and news- 
papers. He was not only a brilliant writer, but also a persuasive preacher, a 
splendidly equipped apologist and a priest of deep spirituality. The English 
Dominicans have lost by his death one of their most illustrious members, and the 
Church at large one of its most representative priests. May he rest in peace!— 
Editors. 
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of God by thought, word, or deed, or by omission. At least, then, 
from this we can see that one part of sin is its disobedience. That 
we know and realize. But remembering it will help us to get into 
the right focus as to what the redemption achieved and why. But 
sin is not merely an offense against the law of God; it is also op- 
posed to the love of God. That is the second thing we remind our- 
selves of. Sin, then, is an act of disobedience and an act of malice. 
It violates God’s law and God’s love. So here was the matter for 
which the justice of God needed to be invoked. That justice de- 
manded that man, if he was to be redeemed, must himself right the 
balance that he had disturbed; man must do it, else he can not be 
said to have fulfilled the justice of God. Yet, how was man to do 
it? How was man, a sinner, to set right the sins of the whole world? 
How could man set sin right at all? Sin was being repeated every 
minute, every hour, every day, and by all the world. This was far 
too much for a man to set right. Redemption was, thus, beyond 
man’s power. But if it was beyond man’s power, then there was 
no hope for man. 

What the justice of God demanded was a complete act of love and 
obedience that would equal or outweigh the numberless acts of diso- 
bedience and malice of mankind. Then came the Son of God. He 
came to answer the demands of divine justice, to satisfy that justice, 
and to establish man where he had been before he fell from God 
and began the long chronicle of his wrongs. This the Son of God 
was able to do, because He became man and dwelt amongst us; He 
took on Himself human nature, and He was identified as one of us. 
That is what the Incarnation achieved. It enabled man to do what 
the justice of God asked of man. It enabled men to offer an act of 
love and of obedience that equalled and indeed outweighed all that 
man had done of disobedience and malice against God. Thus, 
through the Incarnation the atonement could be complete. 

For this reason the Early Church was so deeply concerned to pre- 
serve accurately the account of who it was that came and how He 
came. The very essence of the Christian teaching was involved. 
He was man; else there would have been no atonement. He was 
God; else that act of love and obedience would not have been able 
to redeem the world. So, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity 
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took on Himself a human nature. Thus, He was identified with us 
as a man and, sharing our nature, was made one with us; and, since 
He was also God, His actions had a value commensurate with His 
own divinity—that is, an infinite value. But since He was always 
loving God at every moment of His human life, and since all He 
did was in accordance with His Father’s will, His every act was an 
act of infinite obedience and infinite love. The Incarnation itself 
was that. So that, as far as the justice of God was concerned, the 
Incarnation would, all by itself, have sufficed to have redeemed us. 
To repeat that, the justice of God did not demand the passion of 
Our Lord. God’s justice demanded that man should make a return 
commensurate with the mischief that he had done. What the jus- 
tice of God, therefore, asked was an act of love and obedience that 
would outweigh the long series of the world’s sins from the begin- 
ning of time to the end. To this purpose was the Incarnation de- 
signed, that such an act should be performed. 

But then, if the justice of God was satisfied by the Incarnation, 
what need was there for more? There was no need from the point 
of view of God’s justice. Justice is content with the exact repay- 
ment; it asks neither less nor more. But in God there was and is, 
not justice only, but all other virtues as well (if we may use an 
inaccurate phrase), such as generosity and the rest. God’s justice 
was content with the least, but God’s generosity was not content until 
it had given the most: “Greater love than this no man hath. Then 
I shall give the greatest that man can give.”’ So while justice would 
have been content with the Incarnation, generosity was not content 
till death had been achieved. So He passed on to the Passion. 

We have, then, to see in the Passion of Our Lord something 
undertaken beyond what was needed. It was a deliberate act of ex- 
pressing in the only language that man understands, not only what 
sin means, but also what love means, especially what God’s love 
means. God’s love will stop at nothing to save us, as it has stopped 
at nothing in the story of man’s redemption. There is no limit to 
what He will do for man. This is not only a lesson in the knowl- 
edge of what sort of a person God is; it is also an inspiration to us 
explaining the way in which we are asked to take the sufferings that 
come our way. He took His, when He need not have done so. He 
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bore His with delight; He was glad of the pains, since by them He 
was lifting off our shoulders what He was taking on His own. 
These He carried with perfect love and silence—generously, that is, 
without complaint. That is where His act becomes the standard by 
which we have to measure our own. 

In the “Little Book of the Eternal Wisdom” there is a passage in 
which is expressed exactly the effect that the contemplation of the 
Passion can produce in the soul. It shows us exactly, therefore, 
what can also happen to us, and how we can profit from the exercise 
so repeatedly recommended to us by the Saints: “I remember that 
one day in a time of depression and discomfiture, when all spiritual 
feelings had left me and I was in so much misery of the spirit that 
I could not read nor pray nor meditate nor study, I retired into a 
corner of my little cell, and sitting with my hands in my lap made 
up my mind that there I would stay as I was good for nothing in 
the world. There as I sat, I heard a voice saying to me: ‘Arise and 
betake thee, lover Mine, to My crucified Body, there recall My sor- 
rowful Passion and thou shalt forget thy own sufferings and 
miseries.’ So I arose and meditated on His sufferings and wept over 
His pains, and I found in truth that I was made free of all my 
sufferings and miseries, and never again was I in such sore plight.” 
To see this at its right proportion, it is well to remember that 
Blessed Henry Suso was the poet of the mystical group of writers 
that then flourished in Germany, and that we know from so much 
else which he wrote that he suffered naturally from the tempera- 
ment of the poets, the raising and fall of spirits, the everchanging 
high spirits and depressions, that are so often the accompaniment 
of that gift of song. Well, here he found his release: “Never 
again was I in such sore plight.”” If he, thus set in the world, found 
here his release, it is most likely that we too can find our own escape 
the same way. 

It is not hard to see why. We suffer so often because we see our 
sufferings exaggerated out of all proportion. We isolate them from 
the sufferings and miseries of the world, and are at once cast down 
at what we are asked to bear. But should it happen that, when we 
are in that mood, we come across some one else who is in real pain, 
we instantly become ashamed of our complaining and recognize that 
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our view is wholly jaundiced by our self-love. There is no remedy 
for self-pity so steadying as the sight of suffering in a hospital. 
There we see it borne with a bravery with shames our little spirit, 
our complaints. 

The priest has no need to visit a hospital to restore his feelings to 
a due proportion. He need not go so far afield: “Arise and betake 
thee to the figure of the Crucified,” there meditate and you shall 
come away consoled. That does not mean that your sufferings will 
cease. God forbid! But it does mean that you will see them more 
truly than you saw them before. You will see them measured as 
they should be ; measured over against the unchallenged sufferings of 
your Master, you will find your manhood restored to you. Your 
older bravery will return, for you will have found, not merely an 
example, but a motive for accepting all that comes your way. 

So the Passion of Our Lord has a large place in the spiritual life 
of a priest, saving him from those moments of depression in which 
he can so easily fall a victim to the invasion of his life by others. 
In the days of his distress he is most likely to find for himself such 
conditions of comfort as will protect him from the weariness that is 
assailing him. All men seek an escape. For Henry Suso it was by 
not going outside his monastery door that peace was to be found. 
For others it is the very reverse. They think only to escape by 
being lost in the life about them, still more by going where they are 
made much of, where their amusing stories are greeted with laughter, 
their ideas welcomed, themselves so appreciated because so well 
understood. Now, the Passion of Christ is the real and final remedy. 
It is final, because it is an ever-present remedy, it can always be had. 
It is real, because it alone deals with the trouble honestly. The 
other method works only for so long as the victim of it remains 
willfully blind to the fact that it is not a solution but a screen. To 
seek outside an escape from the weariness that can so easily become 
boredom, is merely to distract oneself from the problem. That is, 
we are merely being insincere. Now, insincerity has a peculiarly 
haunting quality. It infects so much that which at first was not its 
way of life. It spreads as oil does. It widens its sphere. It seeps 
in. We shall, therefore, be altogether unreal if we continue to dodge 
our problems. These must be grasped, not avoided. The Passion, 
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become a center of meditation, is at once a solvent and a standard 
of value, a strength and a light. 

That indeed is the point that Mass can take in our lives, because 
it does bring us up to the level of suffering accepted as love. It 
does set the ideal of sacrifice as something to be worshipped and not 
fled. It brings to the fore the realities of the Christian teaching, 
without which all our pieties are vain. We are not Christians merely 
if we invoke a venerable Name. Christianity is not a law so much 
as a spirit in which the law is carried out. The Epistles of St. Paul 
are forever calling attention to this. The law was in effect the mere 
carrying out of legal enactments or the performing of ritual purifica- 
tions. To him the opposition between this view and that of the 
New Law is the difference between flesh and spirit, between fact and 
motive, between temporal and eternal. The New Law is what it is 
because of this new teaching. The new teaching centers around the 
Passion of Christ. It is indeed the burden of his message that, un- 
less this is grasped, the Cross of Christ is made void. 

Thus, the Passion of Our Lord becomes a strength. There is an 
ejaculation that may well be often in our heart: ‘Passion of Christ, 
strengthen me.” We whose whole need is strength—strength to 
begin, to face trouble, to persevere—shall only find it under the in- 
spiration of that act which expressed in itself the highest point of 
human endeavor and achievement, the greater love with which noth- 
ing here is comparable. 

It is this that makes the yoke we carry easy. It is still a yoke, 
but a motive is vouchsafed us whereby its weight becomes itself an 
easement, and its burden also made thereby more light. We have 
only to watch His Passion with sympathy and discernment, and we 
shall go His way through His grace. 
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HOLY COMMUNION TO HOSPITAL PATIENTS 
The Chaplain’s Problem 


By Wiiu1am Scuaerers, Litt.M. 


I 

What, specifically, are the rights of the chaplain? This question 
constitutes a perennial source for academic discussions among the 
clergy. Some few are of the opinion that the chaplain has rights 
approaching those of a pastor, that he is the sole minister of the 
Sacraments in his parochial territory—the hospital. The majority 
of priests are of the opinion that the chaplain has virtually no rights, 
and that his hospital domain may be invaded at will by pastors who 
have parishioners there, and that these are free to administer the 
Sacraments as they see fit to “their own people.” 

Theoretically, a good case might be built up for the chaplain. But 
theories born in the theologian’s study are often of little practical 
consequence. Accordingly, in practice the chaplain is not looked 
upon as one having any great degree of authority. Some of his 
brother priests who are pastors may consult him or ask his permis- 
sion to administer the Sacraments to their parishioners; but the 
genesis of such behavior is either sympathy for the chaplain or the 
desire to be courteous towards him. Very often a newly appointed 
chaplain is dazed by the discovery that he is practically a man with- 
out authority. He will hastily consult the diocesan statutes—which 
gives him another jolt. For diocesan statutes contain little that con- 
cerns the chaplain, and that little is nothing more than a statement of 
the things the chaplain may not do. For instance, he may not baptize 
infants unless an emergency arises. 


Il 
But beyond the shadow of a doubt the chaplain has at least one 
right whose consequent obligations gives his position some degree 
of importance. The chaplain is the custodian of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. He is the guardian of his Eucharistic King. The keys to the 
tabernacle are in his keeping. He is responsible for the Eucharistic 
Bread, and decides to whom it may be carried, where, when, and 
how often. But even this prerogative is breached. In the exercise 
of this blessed privilege and duty the hospital chaplain is frequently 
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forced to give way to the autocracy of circumstances. For instance, 
the chaplain’s better judgment tells him that John Smith, who spends 
the day gaily wheeling himself about the institution, chatting and 
visiting, should attend Mass in the wheel chair and receive Com- 
munion in the chapel, and not while lying supinely in bed in deepest 
comfort and ease. He is convinced that John has no right to receive 
in bed. But his conviction is crushed, made impotent, by the impact 
of circumstances; for John does not hesitate to declare that he does 
not feel like getting up so early in the morning ; John declares he may 
catch a bad cold in the chapel; John claims he needs help to dress, 
and states he will not bother the busy Sister on his floor; the good 
Sister declares she is too busy at that hour in the morning (the hos- 
pital Mass is usually at six o’clock) to help the patients to dress and 
get them off to Mass; John’s wife, a pious soul, insists that he get 
his night’s “proper rest’? and Holy Communion as well—but in bed; 
the zealous Sister, who has admired John’s piety, declares it would 
be a shame to refuse him Communion in bed simply because the 
chaplain thinks John ought to go to Mass and receive in the chapel 
or not receive at all; John has been receiving Communion daily for 
the last three weeks, and why order him to the chapel now or refuse 
him Communion in bed, since it is only a matter of four or five days 
when he will be allowed to go home; and, finally, the good Sister 
reminds the stubborn chaplain of the great reward in store for him 
for bringing Daily Communion to John. The mobilization of these 
circumstances, each one of which, it is alleged, offers a reasonable 
excuse for John’s daily Communion in bed, invariably forces the 
chaplain to capitulate. So he continues to bring Communion to lazy, 
improperly disposed John. 

An aggravating obstacle is the misguided zeal of the average 
Sister. She clearly reveals, to the point of exasperation, that she has 
not the slightest concern regarding the theological aspect and moral 
fitness of the deed: bringing the Eucharistic Lord to a patient 
snuggly cradled in bed, every inch of his broad back sunk in the 
feathery down, and oftentimes on the verge of slipping peacefully 
into an easy sleep. What a spectacle! And don’t forget—an hour 
later this patient, fully awake, swallows a big breakfast, then hurries 
into his bathrobe, eases himself into his wheel chair, or takes to his 
crutches or feet, to be up and about for the day. 
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You may suspect the writer of having criminally exaggerated mat- 
ters in the foregoing paragraph in order to make the spectacle of 
John receiving Holy Communion in bed as shameful as possible, or 
you may conclude that this sort of thing happens but rarely. But 
you would be wrong in both instances. The details have not been 
exaggerated, and the shameful truth is that such things happen all 
too frequently. 


Ill 

Patients who receive frequently may be divided into two classes: 
those who are accustomed to receive daily when well and those who 
when well seldom receive. It is a pleasure for the chaplain to bring 
Communion to the first class; and such patients, by the way, usually 
manage to go to the chapel in the morning as soon as they are able 
to leave their bed. 

But the second class of patients, whose pretense at fervor is un- 
impressive, nettles the chaplain. It simply goes against his priestly 
grain to be obliged daily to walk long corridors and climb steps to 
bring the Eucharistic Lord to pillowed patients whose reasons for 
wanting to receive are entirely insufficient. Their in-the-bed Com- 
munions are simply the offspring of motives which theologians have 
declared do not indicate the presence of the proper disposition. 

Why do individuals who when well receive seldom, receive fre- 
quently when in the hospital? What is the explanation for this 
strange phenomenon that disturbs the chaplain’s peace of soul and 
mind? .Is it simply a case of bed-cradled patients (wheel chair 
patients during the day) suddenly passing from the lukewarm stage 
to the high estate of the saint for no reason in particular? By no 
means. At the bottom of it all is—convenience! Suggest receiving 
Communion in the chapel, and the patient immediately uses all his 
trump cards—with relatives and friends and Sisters aiding him, as 
stated in section number two—to defeat the suggestion of the chap- 
lain. A convalescent patient is mildly intoxicated with the con- 
veniences at hand and desires to take the fullest possible advantage 
of them. Some patients are unspeakably happy with the “comforts 
of sickness.” The convenience of receiving Holy Communion in 
bed! Who has not heard this sentiment expressed by the type of 
patients we are dealing with? 
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IV 

Moreover, these patients yield gloriously to the temptation of 
seizing on their religion to help them enjoy the situation and to win 
from the good Sister a sign of the additional pleasure and satisfac- 
tion she gets out of waiting on Catholic patients. And how patients 
—in particular, female patients—thrill to the sound of the tinkling 
bells that herald the approach of the priest, to his presence and the 
presence of the kneeling Sisters, to the atmosphere—their room for 
the moment transformed into a sanctuary where all is silent and 
reverential! The psychology of the situation has its effects upon the 
sentimentally inclined patients. Yes, what is easier than receiving 
Holy Communion in bed? Bother the dispositions necessary—that 
is the concern of theologians. Why go to the trouble of attending 
Mass to receive in the chapel, when all one has to do is to notify the 
Sister to place your name on the “‘list’’? 

So many things conspire against the chaplain. Take, for instance, 
the route of the morning’s journey. There is the patient in Room 
200; he wants to go to Communion in bed, but could attend Mass. 
The chaplain passes Room 200 on his way to Room 210, where a 
bed-ridden patient awaits his Eucharistic Lord. And so this plea, 
often the invention of a Sister, is made: ““What, Father, would you 
pass within six feet of Mr. Doe and yet not stop in to give him Com- 
munion merely because he could go to the chapel but does not?” 


Vv 

As a result of yielding easily in the matter of bringing Communion 
to all patients on the “list,” extreme cases involving downright 
irreverence to our Eucharistic Lord occur every now and then. For 
instance, consider this spectacle: Mrs. Smith, daily in-the-bed com- 
municant though up and about for the last ten days, goes home on 
the morrow. Her husband will call for her at 8 a.m. to drive her 
home in his car, a distance of 160 miles. Will Mrs. Smith go to the 
chapel that morning? She will not. She demands Communion in 
bed, sprawled there in dearest and sweetest comfort—the whole per- 
formance a colossal lie to her arguments and those of her husband, 
doctor, Sister, and solicitous friends, that by going to Mass she may 
be “taking a risk.” 

The writer was for a period of time an unwilling conspirator 
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against the reverence due the Holy Eucharist. Mrs. Brown, both- 
ered with a weak heart, improved with quiet and rest. She received 
Communion daily in bed. By and by she began to spend the day up 
and around. She was wealthy; she would go out on a shopping 
tour; she even went out to play bridge at a friend’s home. By sup- 
pertime she was back in her hospital room, somewhat tired. And on 
the morrow, and every morning, she would receive Communion in 
bed. Now, the dear lady simply would not risk going to the chapel 
early in the morning, nor would she for worlds forgo Holy Com- 
munion, nor would her friends and the Sister floor-supervisor think 
of it. Mrs. Brown had to be pleased; she was rich, her family had 
influence, etc. So the writer, morally unable to do otherwise, 
brought the lady Communion daily. 


VI 

A theologian, seated in his study, would find no difficulty in de- 
claring : “Under no circumstances would I, as chaplain, bring Com- 
munion to bed-cradled patients who have neither a sufficient reason 
nor the proper disposition to receive.” But, actually on the job, the 
theologian would soon discover the truth of the saying: “ ’Tis easier 
said than done.’”’ He would realize, among other things, the im- 
potency of his theological arguments when challenged by the stub- 
born circumstances that cry out: “You must!” And he would have 
to consider such questions as: “What did my predecessor decide 
about this matter? Was he a rigorist or a laxist, zealous or lazy? 
What are the peculiar customs adhered to and the traditions cher- 
ished by this hospital? What has been the practice here in regard to 
distributing Communion to patients ?” 

The chaplain must satisfy the Sister Superior and her zealous 
Sisters, the patients, relatives and friends, and sometimes well- 
meaning but meddling pastors who, solicitous about “their own peo- 
ple,” suggest, when consulted, that “in this case Daily Communion 
in bed is all right”—the suggestion being made to the Sister or 
patient, but not to the chaplain. 

Certainly there are times when the chaplain is up against it. He 
does not want a quarrel on his hands, nor does he want those in 
authority to label him as a rigorist, as lazy, as unkind. 
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Vil 

But the autocracy of circumstances must be defeated. They may 
not dictate every day, because abuses will multiply and abuses must 
be checked. There can be no definite and specific theological legisla- 
tion in the matter; the different kinds of cases and attendant cir- 
cumstances are too many. But there are principles laid down to 
guide the chaplain. Clearly, they challenge the fitness of the prac- 
tice of indiscriminately distributing Communion to patients in bed; 
they remind us that Daily Communion is not necessary for salvation; 
that communicants should, whenever possible, go to the chapel; that 
Communion in bed is only a privilege granted to patients who can- 
not receive in the chapel; that the fact that one is confined to bed is 
not in itself sufficient reason to claim the same privilege as is granted 
the bed-ridden sick, etc. 

A little study and thought should be quite sufficient to convince 
people, including the Sisters, that the boast of our Catholic hospitals 
must be, not how many patients receive daily or frequent Holy Com- 
munion in bed, but how many patients are able to attend the daily 
Mass and receive in the chapel. The idea is not to drag Our Lord 
to the patients but to bring the patients to Our Lord. For the center 
of the hospital is the chapel where the Lord resides. His Eucharistic 
presence must attract. The Mass must attract. Patients should 
have the desire to go to Him whenever possible, and not manufacture 
excuses and arguments of all kinds for the right of having Our Lord 
fetched to their bedsides. 

The chapel, Our Lord’s house, is the place to receive Communion 
for all those who are able to be up and about, whether on crutches or 
in wheel chair. The sick room, with its odors, with its accumulation 
of stacks of magazines, cigarettes and ash trays, jigsaw puzzles, 
boxes of bon-bons, photos of sweethearts, toilet accessories, etc., is 
not and was never intended to take the place of the chapel. 

The Good Samaritan hurries eagerly to the sick room or ward 
where death threatens or pains distress His children. But to take 
advantage of the power which the priest has over the Eucharistic 
Lord and ask that He be carried to an undeserving bedside, is simply 
taking shameful advantage of His familiar goodness. 
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TOWARDS LOVING THE PSALMS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


VIII. “‘Celestis Urbs” 


The order in which these papers are arranged is not really erratic, 
although their connection may not be obvious. For one thing, they 
must not be too long: should they be expanded, perhaps the current 
of ideas would be more clearly seen. Let us say, for the moment, 
that we wanted to detect what is lovable in the Psalms, and so we 
began with what to us is lovable—their frank alert humanity and 
keen appreciation of Nature. But, human nature being mixed, it is 
probable that we should find elements in the Psalms that we do not 
like, and certainly what is exterior in Hebrew human nature was not 
always likable. So we tried to look more deeply into that nature, 
and to see how marvellous was the innermost element within it. We 
found that neither in regard to the world, nor to the nation, nor to 
self, could the Hebrew eradicate from himself an ever purer percep- 
tion of God, who, he knew for super-certain, was at the back of all 
things and on whom all depended. 

Now we return outwards. We said that, if the Greek attitude to 
life could be summed up in the word “fatalism” (all summings up in 
single words are rash, but I think this one is not unjustifiable), the 
Hebrew attitude could be called “vocation” and the sense of it. To 
what, towards what, was the Hebrew “called”? In the most mate- 
rial sense—towards Jerusalem. 

We cannot but be right in meditating on this name, Jerusalem, 
as it appears in the Psalms, if only because it has entered from the 
outset so deeply into Christian thought, emotion, imagery, and 
liturgy. We should want its total connotation to be so rich that, 
the moment it resounds, all the depths within us should be stirred. 
After all, Our Lord loved Jerusalem passionately—the actual town, 
the very stones at which the Apostles cried out in wonderment. Our 
Lord wept over it, and surely not only over some spiritual notion that 
it stood for, but over the very city so soon to be demolished. Yet, 
of course its appalling sin—sins committed, and the supreme sin of 
which it was about to be guilty—tortured His heart most of all: 
“Thou that killest the prophets!” And this wrung from Him one of 
those very few sentences that we can call “bitter”: “It is impossible 
that any prophet should perish outside Jerusalem.” 
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It was, however, St. John who, by means of his Apocalypse, 
placed the Heavenly Jerusalem—even more than St. Paul did—at 
the head of an imperishable literature. The Bride of Christ de- 
scended from heaven and clothed the earth with her beauty. All the 
earth became God’s Holy Hill. From the throne of God and of the 
Lamb at its summit—that temple-throne that no more needed ever- 
burning lamps, because They were the light thereof—proceeded the 
Holy Spirit, the Living Water long ago promised by Christ, and 
it went cascading from one jewelled terrace to another, through the 
Grove of Life whose leaves were for the healing of the nations. 
Hence one of the sublimest hymns in our Breviary, Celestis Urbs; 
and hence the countless variations on that theme, made not least by 
those in pain or imprisonment—all the versions of “Hierusalem, 
thou City blest,” and the poignant cry suddenly breaking into the 
poet’s description: “Ah God, that I were there!” 

Soon enough, the city summoned pilgrim after pilgrim. No one 
can understand the Crusades, unless he first realizes what Jerusalem 
stood for to the Middle Ages. Upon the lips of how many dying 
Saints have lingered the words: “Lztatus sum in his que dicta 
sunt mihi”! Their feet were already standing in heaven’s “outer 
courts,” but not yet, not quite yet, had they entered God’s Holy 
House. “Sicut cervus. ... Quam dilecta....” The Church has 
without intermission breathed those words. And, until we feel all 
that we ought about Jerusalem, we shall not be able to be fully 
at ease with the Church’s symbolism that identifies Mary with the 
City of the King. 

There are the quiet passages in which “Sion” is named almost 
technically, as in doxologies (e.g., Ps. cxlv. 10) ; there are allusions 
to God who is King in Sion (ix. 12) and who shall be hymned there 
(15), and petitions that rescue may come thence (xiii. 7; the same as 
lii. 7). All this, as it were, takes the name for granted and hardly in- 
sists on it. But “sentiment” is soon aroused. It is from Sion that 
God proceeds in “beauty”—Sion is the “crown” of His beauty 
(xlix. 2) ; the people are told to examine the place (xlvii)—pilgrims, 
doubtless, who had not seen it yet, or to whom, as (one might think) 
to the Apostles, it was a new place every time they did see it. “Great 
must be the praise of God—in His own City, on His Holy Moun- 
tain: firm founded is it, the pride of the whole earth! Mount Sion, 
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on its north side—the City of the Great King!” * God is mani- 
fested in its very dwellings—so does He protect them! The splen- 
dor of Jerusalem quite demoralizes (as we should say) even its 
grandest visitors from the remotest lands. Then the pilgrims break 
out: “As we had heard, so now we see—we actually in the City of 
the Lord!” And they upraise their own hymn of exultation. And 
the City’s guide, so to call him, resumes (13) : “Walk around Sion! 
Take it all in! Tell how many its towers are! Put your attention 
to its strength: measure [Hebrew: walk through] its mansions, that 
you may tell it to those who shall come after you that God is here 
—Our God, for ever and ever. He is our king forever!” We 
might compare the far more mystical Psalm Ixxxvi, Fundamenta 
eius (see below) : also Isaias, xxxiii. 20, and what follows. 


There are many Psalms definitely intended, I suppose, for wor- 
ship, alluding to the pilgrims’ entry into the Temple and the Holy 
City: the simple little Quis habitabit? (xiv), and the supremely 
grand Quis ascendit? (xxii), with its double outcry to the gates that 
they should lift themselves up tall so that the towering glory of the 
Lord might enter. The Hebrews loved public praise. High Mass 
(provided everybody sang it, with mere occasional alternations from 
the choir) would have been much more to their taste than Low 
Masses “heard” individualistically—not to say Low Masses heard, 
no doubt, collectively, but with a silent congregation, each intent (if 
on anything) upon a private prayerbook. “I will praise Thee in the 
Great Assembly,” is almost a refrain, and occurs in a most personal 
Psalm, Deus Deus meus: an essential part of the sufferer’s rescue 
was that he should proclaim God’s goodness to as many people as 
possible. Modern reticence and cultured undertones would have 
seemed unintelligible to him (cfr. also xxxix. 10). Not that he 
could not isolate himself and brood, especially when puzzled. I think 
that “donec intrem in sanctuarium” (Ixxii. 17) really does mean that 
the Psalmist was so overwhelmed by the prosperity of the impious 
and the trend of the Holy People towards materialism, as we should 
say, that he ended up by going into the Temple, sitting down in a 

iT venture to think that there is nothing here, however, remotely mythological. 


but simply a statement that the Temple was on the northern half of the rock on 
the rest of which the Davidic city stood. 
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quiet nook, and thinking it all over. Then he saw the solution, and 
felt what a fool he had been. 

The Temple, moreover, was the starting-place of God’s triumphs 
and of those of His Anointed King. It was from Sion that the 
Sceptre should proceed that was to rule from horizon to horizon, 
So the Messianic Psalms ii and cix. 2. As for Psalm Ixvii, I doubt 
if anyone has been able to make adequate sense of its very corrupt 
verses ; none the less, verses 16-19 must allude to Sion. I fancy that 
there is an allusion to other mountains, either as important in heathen 
worship or all of them as belonging to the true God, and an inquiry 
as to why in either case they should look superciliously at the crag 
of Sion, which, no doubt, was not so very large, but at any rate was 
God’s chosen place, and rich with every imaginable blessing. But 
I confess that, when reading this Psalm, I have to occupy myself 
with general ideas rather than with anything directly suggested by 
the words. Anyhow it asks (29) that God shall send forth His 
might from Jerusalem, give permanence to what He has already 
done there, and bring the defeated nations suppliantly thitherwards. 
And both in the liturgy and in history, the opening words have had 
an enormous effect: Exurgat Deus, et dissipentur inimici eius. Other 
ritual hymns are notably Psalms cxiii and cvii; but they are more 
hymns sung within Sion than about Sion. 

But, for all that, Jerusalem was several times destroyed. Temple 
after Temple perished. Here something much more human enters 
the vision of the Psalmist—and, we may say, something yet more 
sublime; for, in the midst of the City’s seemingly irreparable dis- 
asters, his faith survived. 

Few Psalms are more enthralling than the eighty-eighth. The 
Psalmist, true to a very frequent impulse of his soul, begins by prais- 
ing God whatever has happened. From the first verse to the thirty- 
eighth, there is a magnificent panegyric, a rehearsal of God’s 
promises to David and His eternal Covenant, a Covenant to which 
He will be loyal even though the people sin, and though He have to 
punish them. But then... “Thou hast Thyself broken Thy word. 
... The Anointed is cast off . . . the Shrine is ruined . . . the walls 
are broken down. . . . David is become a mockery; his enemies exult 
over him and pillage him; he had hardly begun to grow up, before 
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he is slain!” Then follows the enduring cry: “How long... ? Oh 
Lord, wilt Thou for ever turn away? .. . Where are Thine ancient 
graces... . Thine oaths?” Give heed to the disgrace of Thy ser- 


vants, coming from so many sides, and all of which I keep within my 
own heart—the contempt in which Thine Anointed is held! 

That is tragic in all conscience; but how pitiful is the Psalm 
(Ixxix) about the Vine—the Nation, the entire Nation, transplanted 
out of Egypt and tended so carefully till it filled all the land, and gave 
shadow to the very hills, and twined itself round the very cedars, 
the huge northern cedars. “And then, Thou hast broken down its 
fence; any passer-by can ravage it; every beast can trample it; fire 
destroys what is left.” “Oh God of Hosts,” the refrain implores, 
“look down again from heaven. Behold this Thy vine and visit it— 
establish us once more!” 

Psalm Ixxviii is another such hymn of misery because of the 
devastation wrought in God’s Land. “O Lord, the pagans have in- 
vaded Thine inheritance, have defiled Thy Temple, have turned 
Jerusalem into a mere hovel!” The City had been so devastated 
that it was like those lonely little shacks such as men crouched in 
while they kept watch over field or flock at night. 

Psalms ii and 1xxxii picture the heathen rioting unitedly and 
making common cause against the Holy Land; but Psalm Ixxiii is 
perhaps the most vivid of this set of Psalms. “God, why dost Thou 
utterly reject us; why enrage Thy wrath against Thine own pas- 
ture’s flock? Remember Thy People, that Thou didst purchase long 
ago, didst acquire it as the land to be Thine own—the Mount of 
Sion, in which Thou hast Thy dwelling? . . . What wicked evil the 
enemy has wrought within Thy Sanctuary! They that hate Thee, 
boast in their heart of Thy holy shrine, and in their blind insolence 
have set up their standards, their images, over the very entrance! 
Like men hacking down trees with axes in the woods, so have they 
hewn down Thy gates utterly: with axe and pickaxe have they 
ruined it. They burned down Thy tabernacle to the very ground! 
All of them, all of them, said in their hearts: ‘Let us silence every 
festival of God from the land!’ And indeed, our holy symbols see 
we no more; we have no more any prophet; God heeds us not any 
more.” 

Such may be tolerated as a paraphrase of these verses, as the 
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Latin offers them to us today. It is not denied that even the 
Hebrew is here and there obscure; certainly the picture would very 
well suit the tragic period of the Machabees; but I see nothing that 
forces us to relegate the Psalm to so late a time. I can imagine noth- 
ing more likely than that the Psalm is ancient, but was made instinc- 
tively much of by the Machabean period, for the Psalms were 
ever upon Israel’s lips and constantly modified in details of expres- 
sion, as we see when a Psalm exists in the Psalter itself in more than 
one form (Deus in adiutorium, etc.) or appears also in the Books of 
Kings. Thus, when Antiochus put his image as sun-god in the holy 
place, an earlier expression meaning that the invader had planted his 
signa (standards, military symbols) as trophies on the top of the 
walls, would easily receive a new and yet more horrible significance. 

How often must the initial words of these Psalms have been upon 
the lips of priests of late years in Mexico, Russia, Spain! With 
what added intensity must they not have repeated them when they 
had just seen their own churches burnt: when effigies of Lenin re- 
placed icons of immemorial holiness over the gates of Russian cities! 
To the Jew, the presence of a pagan symbol of any sort in that 
Temple where every figure of God was so strictly prohibited must 
have seemed no less appalling. Even the shields that Pontius Pilate 
caused to be hung up in the temple precincts nearly occasioned a 
revolt, and so did the Roman eagles. And we in England must 
often sigh, when we repeat Deus venerunt gentes, and recall that not 
one of our ancient Cathedrals is any more Catholic, nor contains an 
Altar. May we always recognize, as the Psalms invariably urge us 
to, that it is when we have sinned that God chastizes us : “Be no more 
mindful of our iniquities of yore!” 














PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By StanisLaus Worwop, O.F.M., LL.D. 


The Informative Process in Beatification Causes 
The informative process is conducted by the Ordinaries, and, if it 
has not been begun within thirty years after the death of the servant 
of God, no proceedings may be instituted before it is proved that 
there has been no fraud or malice or culpable negligence (Canon 


2049). 

The process is called informative, because it furnishes information 
for the Holy See by which it can judge whether the servant of God 
can according to the rules of the Church be given the honors of 
beatification. Of the three processes—viz., on the writings, infor- 
mative process and process of non-cult—the informative process is 
the most important, for it deals with the life and character, death, 
reputation for sanctity or martyrdom, and the report of miracles said 
to have been worked through the intercession of the servant of God. 
The information which the Holy See demands must be furnished in 
legal form with all the safeguards as to its truth and certainty and 
sincerity that can possibly be employed by a tribunal of capable and 
conscientious men. At the very beginning of this process the local 
Ordinary or his special delegate, the three judges, the promoter of 
the faith and the notary (the men who constitute the beatification 
tribunal) take a solemn oath to discharge their part in the process 
diligently and truthfully. The postulator who promotes the cause, 
and requests of the local Ordinary that the informative process be 
instituted, must swear that he sincerely believes that the servant of 
God is worthy of the honors of beatification, and that he shall act 
truthfully at all times and sincerely manifest all important facts, 
favorable or unfavorable, concerning the life and character of the 
servant of God. The objective truth is the aim of the whole pro- 
cedure, and the men constituting the tribunal as well as all others 
who are requested to take part in the process are in conscience bound 
to help the Church to get the objective truth. Besides, the Church 
commands all who have knowledge of the beatification process, and 
who believe that they have personal knowledge of important facts in 
the life of the servant of God (the confessor only being excluded), 
to correspond with the local Ordinary or with the promoter of the 
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faith of the beatification tribunal in order that they may decide 
whether the person should be called to testify. 

The informative process which the local Ordinary may institute of 
his own authority must be begun within thirty years from the death 
of the servant of God. If more than thirty years have elapsed, the 
beatification process may not be instituted unless it has first been 
established that there was no fraud or malice or culpable negligence 
through which the commencement of the informative process was 
delayed. The reason underlying this rule of the Code is evident. If 
too long a time elapses after the death of the servant of God, most 
of the witnesses who were intimately acquainted with the life and 
character of the servant of God will have died, and it will be difficult 
to find sufficient eye-witnesses to establish the heroic practice of 
virtue or, in the case of a martyr, the fact of martyrdom. The Code 
does not demand permission from the Holy See before starting the 
informative process when its commencement has been delayed for 
more than thirty years after the death of the servant of God, but it 
does require a procedure by which, prior to the belated commence- 
ment, it is proved that the delay was not due to fraud or malice or 
culpable negligence. 


Examination of Witnesses 

In the examination of the witnesses on the reputation for sanctity, 
martyrdom, and miracles of the servant of God, the precepts of 
Canons 2019-2020 shall be observed. 

It is not necessary that the virtues, martyrdom, and miracles be 
specifically established ; it suffices if the general fame or reputation 
of the servant of God is proved to be spontaneous, not artificial or 
created by human endeavor, but coming from righteous and serious- 
minded persons, and that it was continuous, increased in the course 
of time, and was still in vogue with the greater portion of the people. 

After the general questions have been put to the witnesses as out- 
lined by Canon 1774, the judge shall, first of all, ask them what 
knowledge they possess of the life, virtues, miracles, or martyrdom 
of the servant of God, how they obtained this knowledge, and 
whether they know that there is public rumor concerning these 
things; after this, they shall be questioned according to the inter- 
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rogatories prepared by the promoter of the faith and on the points or 
articles offered by the postulator (Canon 2050). 

Concerning the number of witnesses, Canon 2020 demands that 
at least eight be presented by the postulator and at least two called 
by the beatification tribunal of its own accord; the latter are called 
ex officio testes. It will be usually advisable to call more than the 
required number, especially when the individual witnesses were ac- 
quainted with the servant of God only for a few years of his life. 
As the whole life and character is to be covered by witnesses, it may 
be necessary for the tribunal to call upon other dioceses to question 
witnesses from the places where the servant of God lived for a num- 
ber of years. The other dioceses institute the processus rogatorialis, 
for which a beatification tribunal is to be organized in the same man- 
ner as in the original diocese. In such cases, a request is made for 
the examination of certain specified persons, the first court forward- 
ing to the other the articles or points on which information is sought 
and the interrogatories drawn up by the promoter of the faith. Ifa 
witness in the processus rogatorialis mentions some other person in 
the course of his testimony, saying that he also knows of the facts 
testified to, the court should summon him, though he was not men- 
tioned as a witness in the letter of the first court to the Ordinary 
of the other diocese. 

The informative process has for its object to establish the fact 
that a servant of God is commonly regarded as a person of extraor- 
dinary sanctity of life, or as a martyr for the Faith. If this reputa- 
tion among the people is spontaneous, if it is shown that many people 
have confidence in the intercession of the servant of God, all this is 
an indication that God’s Providence is at work singling out such a 
person for the singular honor of beatification and perhaps canoniza- 
tion. The witnesses who have personal knowledge of the life and 
character of the servant of God are to be questioned on the course 
of his life and on the practice of virtues and good deeds, on possible 
faults and failures (from which no human being is altogether free), 
and on everything that can throw light on the true character of the 
servant of God. Great reverence and solemnity surrounds this tak- 
ing of testimony, for the court meets in a chapel where the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved, and there in the presence of Christ the wit- 
nesses, one by one, take the oath to tell the truth and nothing but the 
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truth concerning the life and character of the servant of God. At 
the end of the testimony, which is consigned to writing by the notary 
of the court, the statements made are read to the witness, who is 
asked to change or modify or cancel whatever he wants. When he 
is satisfied that his statements are exactly what he wants them to be, 
he is requested again to take the oath on the truth of the depositions 
and to sign them with his signature. At the end of each session the 
depositions are put in an envelope and séaled with the seal of the 
court, and may be opened only when the court is actually in session. 
The contents of the depositions is not made public until all testimony 
has been taken and the court decrees the publication of the process. 


Closing of the Informative Process 

The informative process cannot be closed until after the promoter 
of the faith has examined all the letters sent to him in accordance 
with Canon 2025, and has ascertained that the persons spoken of in 
Canons 2023-2025 have been examined (Canon 2051). 

When the court is of the opinion that all proofs (both from the 
examination of witnesses and the exhibition of documents) have 
been collected, and all the writings of the servant of God which 
could be procured are now in the acts of the case, it shall after con- 
sultation with the promoter of the faith warn the postulator that, if 
he has anything else to present, he must do so within a fixed period 
of time. After the lapse of that period, the process is closed (Canon 
2052). 

The promoter of the faith has the special duty to see that all 
things necessary are done by the court and in proper legal form. 
He must endeavor to get the best possible testimony on the life and 
character of the servant of God. He must look for the truth only, 
and therefore inquire not only about the practice of virtue but also 
about faults and failings, so as to get a true and complete character 
picture of the servant of God. In fact, the Church puts the respon- 
sibility for a true character testimony on all the faithful who had 
dealings with the servant of God and who have important things to 
tell concerning his life; for, even if they were not called as wit- 
nesses, they are to inform the Ordinary of the place where the beati- 
fication process is pending of any important personal knowledge they 
have concerning the life and character of the servant of God (cfr. 
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Canon 2025). Again, Canon 2023 prescribes for all the faithful 
that they shall furnish knowledge to the Church concerning those 
things which seem to militate against the sanctity of life or against 
the truth of reported miracles or against the martyrdom of the ser- 
vant of God. The promoter of the faith is commanded by Canon 
2051 to see that all testimony of this kind is actually taken, and he is 
not to permit the closing of the case until he has done what the law 
requires of him. He is, of course, subject to the court, and cannot 
indefinitely protract the case; but whatever is within reason the court 
has to concede to him. 

When the court believes that all the required testimony and docu- 
ments have been presented, and the promoter of the faith agrees 
with the judges that the informative process should be closed, the 
postulator is notified to the effect that, if he has any other witnesses 
to present or any other information that is to go into the acts of the 
case, he shall do so within the time then to be fixed by the court. 
After the lapse of the specified time the process is automatically 
closed. 

Canon 2052 speaks of the writings of the servant of God as 
making part of the acts. In the event that the processus de scriptis 
(which ordinarily precedes the informative process) has not been 
forwarded to the Sacred Congregation of Rites until the informative 
process has been completed, the writings of the servant of God 
should be forwarded together with the informative process. The 
Codex pro Postulatoribus seems to suggest that each process be con- 
structed separately and forwarded as soon as each is completed. 


Publication of the Process and Appointment of Copyist 
After the closing of the process, the notary at the command of the 
judge, provided the promoter of the faith does not object, shall 
publish the process, which shall be given to a scribe or secretary ap- 

pointed by the court to make a copy of the same (Canon 2053). 
The publication of the process is not a publication in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for it is not made public to the people generally. 
What is done is that those papers which had to be sealed at each 
meeting, and could not be opened except during a court session, are 
now opened—namely, the interrogatories of the promoter of the 
faith and the depositions of witnesses. After this, those papers may 
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be inspected by the postulator, and they may be given to a copyist, 
who is to make a transcript of all the acts of the case. The copyist is 
to be appointed in the session in which the process is published, and 
he takes the oath to discharge faithfully the task assigned to him. 
With the publication of the process ceases the obligation of secrecy 
which bound the officials of the beatification tribunal and the wit- 
nesses. 


Making of Copy of Process, Its Collating with the Original, and 
Authentication of the Same 


The copy of the process—or the transumptum, as it is called— 
shall be written by hand like the original acts (Canon 2054). 

The copy shall be compared with the original by the notary and 
his assistant in the presence of one of the judges and of the pro- 
moter of the faith; after the collating of the copy, the notary, judge 
and promoter of the faith shall sign and seal it in proof of its au- 
thenticity (Canon 2055). 

On April 8, 1889, Pope Leo XIII had prescribed that one copy 
only was permitted to be made of the informative process, and that 
it should be made by hand, not printed or multigraphed. The Code 
prescribes that one copy be made, and that it should be written by 
hand like the original acts. We do not know whether the Holy See 
absolutely insists that the original acts as well as the copy be in 
handwriting to the exclusion of the use of a typewriting machine. 
The chief concern of the Holy See seems to be that there be no other 
copies of the process besides the original and the one copy. 

For the collating of the copy with the original the court is to 
appoint an assistant notary who, together with the notary of the 
court, makes the comparison in presence of one of the judges and of 
the promoter of the faith. Before the assistant notary can act, he 
must exhibit the document by which he was appointed as ecclesiasti- 
cal notary, and he must take the oath in court to perform his office 
faithfully. If any corrections are to be made in the copy, the Codex 
pro Postulatoribus advises that additions or corrections be made in 
the margin by one of the notaries, and that he sign his name to the 
insertions. If a word or phrase is to be stricken out, the notary 
should run a line through the words, and either above or below the 
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cancellation sign his name and also the word “approbo,” if there is 
space. 

At the end of eath meeting (for it will usually take several meet- 
ings to compare the copy with the original) the notary makes a 
report of what has been done and the number of pages which have 
been collated; the date for the next session is fixed; whereupon, the 
judge, promoter of the faith and the notary sign the report. At 
the end of the collating of the copy the above-mentioned men put 
their signature and seal to the copy to authenticate the same. If they 
have no special seal, they can use in its place a handwritten seal, 
some circle or oval or other figure with one’s name or initials. If 
all three delegated judges assisted at the collating of the copy (as 
they may do), all sign the report of the meetings and all sign and 
seal the transcript at the end of the collating. 


Final Meeting and Disposition of the Original and the Copy 

The original acts are closed and sealed and deposited in the 
archives of the Curia; they may never be opened without permission 
of the Apostolic See. The copy is enclosed and sealed with the seal 
of the Ordinary, and the notary shall prepare in duplicate a document 
testifying to this act, one copy being sent to Rome and the other pre- 
served in the archives of the Curia (Canon 2056). 

In the last session the bishop or his special delegate, the three 
judges, the promoter of the faith, the notary and two special wit- 
nesses are to be present. Before the meeting the court has both the 
original acts and the copy bound into book form. At the opening 
of the meeting the notary presents both sets of papers to the bishop 
or his special representative, who asks the promoter of the faith 
whether he has any objection to make concerning either set of 
papers. Having had the assurance of the promoter that all things 
have been done according to law, he inspects the statement of the 
judges who have declared the copy to agree in all things with the 
original, and then issues the declaration that both the original and 
the transcript are intact and authentic. The acts of the session are 
drawn up, the bishop or his special representative, the judges, the 
promoter of the faith, the two special witnesses, and finally the 
notary sign; then the bishop or his representative, the members of 
the court and the notary attach their seals. The notary gives a de- 
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scription of the seals and attests that the signatures and seals are 
those of the persons who constituted the tribunal. The bishop or 
his representative attests that the notary is truly an ecclesiastical 
notary and appointed for the Cause, so that his attestations, writings 
and instruments deserve full faith. The signature and seal of the 
bishop or his representative attest this declaration. This report of 
the session is made in duplicate and added to the original and the 
copy. 

The two sets of papers are then bound with strings and the 
seal of the bishop, impressed on red wax, binds together the strings 
so that they cannot be untied without breaking the seal. Two small 
boxes are to be in readiness to receive the papers. When they are 
put in, the boxes are closed and sealed with the seal of the bishop. 
On the box which contains the transcript or copy a sheet of paper is 
to be fastened with the inscription: “To the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. A public and authentic copy of the entire process insti- 
tuted by the ordinary authority of Bishop N. N. in the city of N., 
by the judges (names of the three are given) appointed by the 
bishop of the said diocese in the cause of beatification of the servant 
of God N., on the reputation for sanctity and miracles (or martyr- 
dom), to be presented to the Sacred Congregation of Rites or to its 
Secretary, and not to be opened except by orders of the same Sacred 
Congregation.” Then follows the signature and seal of notary; a 
statement of the bishop that the notary is a duly appointed notary 
of the diocese and authorized to act in the Cause, and finally the 
signature and seal of bishop. 

The box with the original papers is sealed and put into the archives 
of the diocese, and may not be opened except with the permission 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. After this there is the final 
act in which the notary relates the closing of the process and the 
sealing up of the papers. Then the bishop or his special delegate 
gives the notary a statement on the case addressed to the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. The main points in his letter are that he 
had appointed the judges to act for him in the case, that they have 
done all things according to law, and that the witnesses who were 
examined are worthy of belief. The delegated judges likewise give 
a statement to the notary addressed to the same Sacred Congregation 
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in which they recite that they were appointed by the bishop to insti- 
tute the process, and that they have proceeded in all things according 
to law in conducting the sessions and in summoning and examining 
the witnesses. They vouch for the good character and the truth- 
fulness of the witnesses. Finally, the promoter of the faith gives a 
statement to the notary addressed to the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, in which he attests that he has faithfully attended to his duties 
in the course of the process, and that the copy of the acts which is 
being forwarded to the Holy See is an exact copy which has in his 
presence been collated with the original. He vouches for the good 
character and the credibility of the witnesses and for the truth of the 
depositions made by them. 

The final report of the notary and the letters of the bishop, judges 
and promoter of the faith are not put into the box containing the 
copy, for that has been closed and sealed before, but they are put 
into an envelope and sealed. On the outside of the envelope the 
contents are noted in a brief statement addressed to the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, signed and sealed by the notary. 








THE PRIEST IN THE STATE OF MORTAL SIN 
By Georce Roper, S.J. 


Introduction.—Father Roder, who died in 1887, was a distinguished 
Master of Retreats and Conferences in Germany before and during the 
Kulturkampf. He gave ever so many to priests and lay people, prin- 
cipally the educated classes. He and the famous missionary, Father 
Roh, S.J., helped greatly to prepare the German Catholics for their 
bitter struggle with Bismarck, who tried to force them under the iron 
heel of the State after the Franco-Prussian War, but finally had to go to 
Canossa. Probably the best known among the writings of Father Roder 
is his “Considerationes pro Reformatione Vite,” which was published 
by Herder in 1884. The reader will notice in the following treatise 
his familiarity with the Bible and the Fathers. St. John Chrysostom, 
who wrote so forcibly on the same subject, is quoted. 

As to the matter itself, which is of course very important, the reader 
will find the last part very consoling and encouraging. It is hardly 
necessary to speak of the possibility of a priest’s fall. Only two things 
can prevent it: grace and our will. But efficacious grace, which pre- 
vents mortal sin, is a special gift of God; we are not, strictly speaking, 
entitled to it and cannot merit it in a true sense; we can only pray for 
and merit it in a wider sense. And our free will, how fickle! We do 
not realize our own weakness. Besides, this wicked world surrounds 
us; our wicked passions are ever with us, and the evil one plots espe- 
cially against priests and religious. Then history tells the sad story of 
the Angels, of our first parents, of David, of Judas—nay even of whole 
convents, dioceses and countries. A GOLDEN JUBILARIAN. 


What the wrong road is on a journey, sin is on the journey into 
eternity. Mortal sin turns us completely from our true destination 
and leads in the opposite direction; a life in venial sin leads to the 
goal but per ambages, on side trails: we are saved, but quasi per 
ignem (I Cor., iii. 15). 

To give, therefore, our life the right direction we must above all 
endeavor to free our conscience by sincere penance from sin. “Purge 
out the old leaven, that you may be a new paste” (I Cor., v. 7). 

Now priests, especially such as make retreats, as a rule do not com- 
mit mortal sins. Yet, on an occasion like the present they must 
examine their armor and prepare themselves for the future, to meet 
the manifold temptations to which they are exposed, so that they may 
not fall into tepidity and gradually into mortal sin. “He that 
thinketh himself to stand, let him take heed lest he fall” (I Cor., 
x. 12). 
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As things are in this world, self-confidence is often the fore- 
runner of a fall. To prevent this, a vivid presentation of the dread- 
ful condition of a priest in the state of mortal sin may be very help- 
ful. It will help us to overcome every temptation. 

Hence, the priest in the state of mortal sin is the subject-matter 
of this meditation: (1) the enormity of his guilt, and (2) the enor- 
mity of his punishment. 

In the first prelude we may consider Christ embraced by the traitor 
and saying: “Friend, wherto art thou come?” (Matt., xxvi. 50). 
In the second prelude we shall pray for preservation from such an 
evil: “Let my tongue cleave to my jaws if I do not remember Thee!” 
(Ps. cxxxvi. 6). 


I. The Enormity of Guilt of a Sinful Priest 
(1) Although every sin is culpable, mean and detested by God, 
yet not all in the same degree. There are, we know, mortal and 
venial sins, and in the case of both of these one sin is more culpable 
than others, according as the will is more or less wicked, turned away 
from God (St. Thomas, I-II, Q. Ixxiii, art. 2 sq.). 


But the malice of a sin will be the greater, the greater the imtelli- 
gence and liberty with which one sins; the more important the matter 
in which one sins; the more damnable the cause; the holier the state 
and especially the oftener one sins. 

(2) From this we may easily deduce the enormity of the guilt of 
a sinful priest. 

(a) Which sins will he commit? As a rule, as we read in Ecclus., 
xxv. 33: A muliere initium factum est peccati. The voice of a serv- 
ant girl shook even the pillar of the Church; alas, how many times 
also priests! As long as in this point nothing is wanting, what mor- 
tal sins would occur then? Perhaps material sins in speaking, in 
performing one’s duties, in the confessional through inadvertence 
and hastiness; formal sins hardly. But yielding once in this respect, 
“sin shall forthwith be present at the door” (Gen., iv. 7) ; one easily 
commits mortal sin, and “deep calleth upon deep” (Ps. xli. 8). One 
sin is soon followed by others, becomes a habit, an iron chain. And 
then? There is not always an opportunity to go to confession; one 
does not like to open one’s conscience to the nearest Father Con- 
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fessor ; and, finally, of what benefit is confession, if one, for instance, 
does not break with the proximate occasion? Thus it comes about 
that one celebrates in mortal sin, administers Sacraments in sin, and 
commits sacrileges habitually. What a dreadful harvest of sins then 
often in one day in the confessional, and worse at the altar! But 
all are sins against religio, directly against God, in the highest and 
holiest respects, and therefore worse than others (St. Thomas, I-II, 
Q. Ixxiii, art 3, c) and in such numbers: “My sores are putrified and 
corrupted because of my foolishness” (Ps. xxxvii. 6). 


(b) Next, the priest sins with greater intelligence, for he knows 
the law of God better than others. He must even know it better if 
he wants to avoid sin: “The lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, 
and they shall seek the law from his mouth” (Mal., ii. 7) ; he must 
explain it to others. That servant who knew the will of his Lord, 
and hath not prepared and did not according to His will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes (Luke, xii. 47). “Greater knowledge 
makes one more culpable,” St. John Chrysostom says; “if therefore 
a priest commits the same sins as his subjects commit, he will not 
be punished in like manner, but much more severely” (Hom. xcvit 
in Matt.). Malice is measured according to knowledge. Sins of lay 
folk are more easily excused, for often they do not know exactly 
what they do, are poorly instructed, do not realize the malice of 
mortal sin, the price of redemption, the value of grace; but the priest 
cannot excuse himself with ignorance: est inexcusabilts. 

(c) The priest, furthermore, sins with greater liberty. How 
many enticements has the layman to sin—enticements that the priest 
does not know, unless he seeks them: bad example, bad talk, the 
many cares of the struggle for daily bread, for wife and children, 
his business, etc. But against these enticements they are often armed 
with poor and insufficient weapons only. Many hardly find time to 
say their morning and evening prayers, to go to Mass on Sundays 
and holydays, to hear a sermon, much less to receive the Sacraments 
often. If they do not use force and wrestle with God, as it were, 
like Jacob of old, how will they escape sin? And is it to be wondered 
that they escape sin only a short time, that many sin so often mor- 
tally? For the priest, however, such difficulties not merely do not 
exist, but he has also in daily Mass and Office, in the pulpit, con- 
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fessional and sick room, such an armory of weapons to defend the 
dignity of his state, that he must wrestle as it were with God—not to 
bless him, but—to curse him, to pass him by and to withhold His 
graces. He has to struggle more to indulge himself in sins than it 
costs to overcome them. This applies especially to sins against 
purity, in which he really must cast himself away and stoop down 
most ignominiously : Qui nutriebantur in croceis, amplexati sunt ster- 
cora (Lament., iv. 5). 

(d) Add moreover the numerous scandals which follow the sins 
of a priest like a shadow. St. Chrysostom says: “A priest cannot 
sin secretly.” Why not? Even if he does sin secretly, his sins will 
necessarily influence his occupations (sermons, confessional, visits 
to the sick), and thus at least indirectly harm the salvation of his 
fellow-men. But how many imagine that their sins are not known, 
while even children speak of them! The evil one’s interest in this 
matter is too great not to be tireless in bringing such sins to light 
and causing scandal. God in His anger permits such publicity, as 
erstwhile in David’s case: “Thou didst it secretly, but I will bring 
this thing in the sight of all Israel, and in the sight of the sun” (II 
Kings, xii. 12). Thus, the sins of a priest may be compared to those 
of the sons of Heli: “Wherefore, the sin of the young men was ex- 
ceeding great before the Lord, because they withdrew men from the 
sacrifice of the Lord” (I Kings, ii. 17). A single unworthy priest 
can in a few years do more harm in a parish than two and more 
zealous successors can undo in many years of labor. Who can doubt 
that scandal, and such a scandal, increases the malice of sin? 
Through scandal even a venial sin in itself may become mortal; how 
much more will it aggravate the malice of mortal sin! 


(e) This malice is finally increased by the sacerdotal dignity. 
“Propter specialem repugnantiam actus peccati ad magnitudinem 
persone (peccantis),” as St. Thomas says (I-II, Q. Ixxiii, art. 10, 
c). Commissioned to destroy the kingdom of sin, he shows greater 
zeal in promoting it by his own sins. Many sins committed by 
priests (e.g., of impurity) are moreover doubly sinful because they 
involve a sacrilege. And then, on account of the solidarity of the 
state, the crimes of a single person expose all to contempt, because it 
is said: Ex uno disce omnes. The sins of past popes, bishops and 
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priests, we know, serve infidelity and immorality even now as wel- 
come excuses. 

(3) If the sight of a leprous or cancerous person fills us with 
horror and digust, how much horror must then a priest in sin give to 
God, the Sacred Heart, Angels and Saints! And what if the people 
knew his real condition! Would they not say: Numquid iste est vir, 
qui conturbavit terram, qui concussit regna? Is he that zealous 
preacher, that strict father confessor, that learned professor? “Art 
thou also wounded as well as we; art thou become like unto us?” 
(Is., xiv. 10). And you are such? For “there is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed, nor hidden that shall not be known” (Luke, 
xii. 2). The day of judgment will reveal the interior of each to the 
whole world. In what light will such a priest then appear to the 
just, whom he perhaps led to heaven, and to the damned, in whose 
sins he participated! With these thoughts let us strengthen our- 
selves, when prayer becomes tedious, mortification loathsome. Re- 
call these thoughts in every temptation, that you may ever say with 
Joseph : “How then can I do this wicked thing and sin against my 
God?” (Gen., xxxix. 9). 


II. Enormity of a Sinful Priest’s Punishment 

(1) Punishment is an evil inflicted by a lawful authority for a 
culpable transgression of the law, to break resistance against the 
established order and to repair again the harm thereby done. “Quid- 
quid contra ordinem aliquem insurgit,” St. Thomas teaches (I-II, 
Q. Ixxxvii, art. 1, c), “consequens est (is a postulate of justice), 
ut ab eo ordine et principe ordinis (the lawful authority), deprimatur 
. . . que quidem depressio poena est.” 

But sin, according to the same holy Doctor, is an infringement 
of order, which partly the natural conscience, partly an external 
power (spiritual or secular), or finally God Himself must uphold. 
It is punished, therefore, interiorly by remorse of conscience, ex- 
teriorly by the spiritual or secular authority, and finally by God 
Himself. But punishment, to be just, must be measured by the 
malice of the guilt: “As much as she hath glorified herself and 
lived in delicacies, so much torment and sorrow give ye to her” 
(Apoc., xviii. 7). 

(2) From this it is clear that there cannot be an unhappier man 
than a priest in the state of mortal sin. To him applies the word 
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of Holy Writ: “There is no good for him who is always occupied in 
evil” (Ecclus., xii. 3). 

(a) One may think here of the manifold ecclesiastical penalties 
(censures) inflicted or threatened by the Church for certain external 
sins: suspension, irregularity, excommunication. These are cer- 
tainly grave penalties, ordinarily connected with great scandal, loss 
of honor and many necessary difficulties for their removal. There 
is a stain which, like certain ugly scars, remains even after the cure. 
But a censure can punish only external sins; one may be a wicked 
sinner without incurring censure. There is, however, one authority 
which the priest cannot escape. 

(b) This is his conscience. It keeps an unworthy priest con- 
tinually on the gridiron. 

(i) For looking upon himself, it torments him by showing the 
discrepancy between his life and his calling: “What should you be, 
and what are you?” It heaps upon him the same reproaches that St. 
Ambrose addressed to a fallen virgin (Ad Sus., cap. ii.) : “You were 
in the paradise of God among the flowers of the Church; you were 
the spouse of Christ, you were the temple of God, you were the taber- 
nacle of the Holy Spirit, .. . you were . . . you were—and as often 
as I say ‘you were,’ so often should you groan because you are not 
that which you were. From a daughter of God you have become a 
corruption of Satan; from the spouse of Christ you have become an 
execrable courtesan; from the temple of God you have become a 
shrine of impurity; from an abode of the Holy Spirit, you have be- 
come a hut of the devil. .. . What a conversion is this!” 

(11) But if he looks upon others, he must groan with the prodigal 
son: “How many hired servants in my Father’s house abound with 
bread, and I here perish with hunger!” (Luke, xv. 17). The aver- 
age peasant or craftsman, the poor servant girl or the plain house- 
wife, is incomparably better than I! Alas, even the worst sinner in 
my congregation has smaller and fewer sins than I! “What a con- 
fusion in the sight of the whole world to prove inferior to those com- 
pared with whom even equality were great confusion!” To see a 
prominent criminal in stripes together with thieves and murderers, is 
certainly a pitiful sight; but more pitiful is the sight of a priest in the 
same boat with drunkards and other sinners, and surpassing them 
even by his sacrileges. 
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(iii) Add that the priest cannot like layfolk suppress his remorses 
of conscience by all sorts of diversion. No; “he is always occupied 
in evil, and there is no good for him.” His occupations force him to 
heed his conscience and confront its remorses continually. When he 
goes to the altar, he is reminded of the kiss of Judas and of the words 
of Our Lord, “Friend, whereto art thou come?’’—and “there is no 
good for him.” Going to the pulpit, his conscience tells him: “Doc- 
tor, cure thyself’—and “there is no good for him.” In the con- 
fessional every “Ego te absolvo” is travestied into “Ego te con- 
demno”’—and “there is no good for him.” At benediction he blesses 
indeed the people, but to him apply the words of the Psalmist : “He 
would not have blessing, and it shall be far from him” (Ps. cviii. 
18)—and “there is no good for him.” In the sick room and at the 
open grave he hears: “The death of the sinner is very evil” (Ps. 
Xxxiii. 22), and, “there is no good for him.” Thus, conscience 
holds its scourge over him at every step. Can there be a more miser- 
able existence than to be a hypocrite ex professo? 

(iv) But is he so brazen-faced as to spurn all these remorses, 
what will finally be the consequence? The same that St. Bernard 
writes to Pope Eugene: “Cor durum, quod nec compunctione scindi- 
tur, nec pietate molitur, nec movetur precibus; minis non cedit, 
flagellis duratur” (De Consid., lib. I , cap. ii). Darkness afflicts his 
mind and the heart becomes like a stone. There is nothing any more 
that can make an impression upon such an unfortunate; other sinners 
are often converted by a mission, a sermon, a case of death, and 
similar events; not he. All means of grace are, as it were, exhausted. 
Many even finally lose their faith, apostatize or curse their state, be- 
cause it hinders them from indulging their passions. What a misery 
to hear a priest complain : “Would that I had never become a priest!” 


(c) But if a sinful priest is punished even in this life so horribly, 
what will be his punishment in eternity, when God Himself will 
judge? Oh, “it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God” (Heb., x. 31). If every single mortal sin is punished with 
everlasting pain, what must be the hell of a priest who has sinned 
so often, so outrageously, who by his sins has drawn so many others 
into eternal perdition! ‘Punishment accumulates for the priest in 
proportion to the honor which has been previously conferred on 
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him,” says Isidore of Pelusium (Ep. i, 2, ex. 37). Therefore, his is 
an unhappy, miserable life here, but without the consolation of 
Job: “I know that my Redeemer liveth . . . and in my flesh I shall see 
my God” (Job, xix. 25-26). O, the terrors of penal justice! 

(3) Nightmares and heavy dreams have sometimes occasioned 
conversions. May this meditation, too, only have been a frightful 
dream, which on our awakening fills us with joy because it is not 
true! But let us be on our guard that it never comes true. “Watch 
ye and pray that ye enter not into temptation” (Matt., xxvi. 41). 
But suppose this meditation was not a dream, but terrible reality! 
Well, “we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the just” 
(I John, ii. 1). Despair not, for that would really fill the measure 
of one’s sins. But alas, because priests so easily despair of their 
amendment, their conversion is so difficult. Gaze therefore upon the 
Good Shepherd, who seeks every erring sheep, takes it upon His 
shoulders and carries it back to the fold. Can we imagine that he has 
less compassion for an erring priest? No, for “He knoweth our 
frame” (Ps. cii. 14); He knows our weaknesses, the dangers sur- 
rounding us; He extends to us His helping hand, as He extended it 
to Peter drowning. And if there is great joy in heaven over any 
penitent sinner, how much greater must be the joy over a penitent 
priest, with whom, as a rule, many others are converted, and who, 
because of his state, is such a precious gem in the sight of God, a 
gem that He gladly lifts up and purges! Say therefore in heart and 
mouth: “Lo, now I have begun; this is the change of the right hand 
of the Most High” (Ps. Ixxvi. 11). Don’t lose courage! 

Conclusion 

One may recall how the Risen Saviour, to remind Peter gently 
of his denial, three times asked him: “Simon, lovest thou Me?” 
Then let us answer with Peter: “Lord, Thou knowest all things: 
Thou knowest that I love Thee” (John, xxi. 17). If we have not 
loved Jesus so far, let us love Him at least henceforth. Peter, cured 
by his fall, had lost his former presumption: “Peter was grieved 
because He said to him the third time : ‘Lovest thou Me?” Lest we 
fall with Peter, let us distrust ourselves: “Watch ye and pray!” As 
a penance Peter received the commission: “Feed My sheep.” The 
same is given to us. Let us try to expiate our former mistakes like 
Peter by ardent zeal for the salvation of immortal souls. 








THE WAY OUT FOR THE SCHOOLS 


By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Lirt.D., LL.D. 

The depression has taught us many things. Had we been asked 
four years ago whether the Catholic public could continue to support 
their parish schools in the face of the present economic conditions, 
our answer would have been an emphatic “no.” But under the 
leadership of their pastors the Catholic laity have continued to bear 
the burden. They look upon no sacrifice as too great for the mainte- 
nance of their schools. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
gave us (1884) legislation that made mandatory the establishment 
of a school in every parish within two years. The legislation pre- 
sented an ideal; conscientious striving to accomplish the ideal has 
given us our present splendid parish school traditions. 

The Catholic parent thinks of parishes in terms of the parish 
school. Real estate men will tell you that no question is so fre- 
quently asked by Catholics about to buy or rent a home as the ques- 
tion concerning the existence of a parish school. Discriminating 
parents go even further and ask for detailed information: “Is the 
building well constructed and well equipped?’ “Are the teachers 
overloaded?” ‘Does the school furnish the textbooks ?” . 

We do not enter into the justice or the aptness of these questions 
of migrating Catholics. The mere fact that the questions are put is 
proof of the existence of a splendid parish school tradition. This 
tradition is the result of the work required to build the schools and 
of the conviction that the parish school is a need of our time and cir- 
cumstances. We mark this year a half-century of intense devotion 
on the part of pastors and people to the ideal enunciated by the 
Fathers of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. There were 
hundreds of parish schools in the various States previous to this pro- 
nouncement of 1884; but the decrees of the Council dedicated Amer- 
ican Catholics to this work. The establishment of a parish school 
system adequate to our needs became in 1884 a definite policy. 

Frequently we hear the plaint that despite the clear command of 
the Baltimore Council there are today hundreds, yea thousands, of 
parishes in which there are no schools. Perhaps that criticism was 
first made in 1886, at the expiration of the two-year period stipulated 
by the Council. But the work is one of gigantic proportions. The 
ideal of a school in every parish, contemplated by the Fathers of 
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Baltimore, was not possible of realization within a few years or 
decades of years. The advance towards realization was steady and 
persistent. Under the inspiring leadership of crusading bishops the 
clergy and the laity have accomplished much. The unselfish devotion 
of over 300 Orders of teaching Brothers and Sisters has given a tone 
and an ease of accomplishment to the work that no other factor could 
have contributed. We marvel not that so much remains to be done, 
but rather that so much has been done. 

Does it argue failure that today only slightly over fifty per cent of 
Catholic school children are in Catholic schools? If that is failure, 
then the Catholic Church is a failure. She received a commission 
1900 years ago from her Divine Founder, a commission to preach 
the Gospel to every creature. Since that time millions of the 
human race have lived and died without hearing of the Catholic 
Church and her mission. Yet the missionary spirit of the Church, 
eternally progressive and unquenchably active, knows not the 
meaning of the word “failure.” In the words of Macaulay, 
“the Catholic Church is still sending forth to the farthest ends of 
the world missionaries as zealous as those who landed in Kent with 
Augustin and still confronting hostile kings with the same spirit with 
which she confronted Attila.” The same spirit animates the 
shepherds of the flock in the further work of founding schools for 
the preservation of the faith. Catholic school facilities provided or 
maintained for one additional Catholic child is victory, not failure. 

In the very nature of the case it may ever remain impossible to 
provide school facilities for Catholic children in scattered mission 
districts. The Official Catholic Directory (1933) tells us that there 
are 12,537 churches with resident priests in the United States. There 
is a grand total of 7,462 parish schools with an enrollment of 2,170,- 
102 pupils of grade school age. Granting that there are but few 
parish schools established in the 5,723 missions attached to parishes, 
we find that there are schools in 60 per cent of the parishes. These 
few figures give us some grasp of accomplishment, chiefly in the fifty 
years since the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. 

Is it possible to continue the development further? We are some- 
what discouraged when we find that the 1933 figures represent a de- 
crease of 52 in the number of parish schools—from 7,514 in 1932 to 
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7,462 in 1933. In some part the decrease is due to consolidation of 
smaller schools; but we cannot thus explain a decrease of 107,089 in 
the total number of pupils attending—z2,277,191 in 1932 as com- 
pared with 2,170,102 in 1933. The decrease is in part accounted for 
by the number of children living at a distance from the nearest parish 
school who are now unable to pay carfare, and are in consequence 
attending a more convenient public school. Economic pressure 
forces pastors in some cases to collect tuition fees from pupils. This 
factor and the cost of textbooks—where these are not furnished by 
the school—may help to explain the decrease. 


Have we reached the point of maximum development? Does the 
return of prosperity—the economic conditions preceding 1929—rep- 
resent our only hope? Various theories are advanced. As long ago 
as 1928, Father Blakely, S.J., writing in the pages of America, 
advocated the diocesan support of schools. He suggests organiza- 
tion or reorganization on the model of the state system. This sug- 
gested reorganization would require us to have: 

(1) the diocese as the unit of administration and control, corre- 


sponding to the State, with the Ordinary as the source of au- 
thority and final diocesan court of appeal ; 


(2) a diocesan school board with powers and duties corresponding to 
those of the State Board of Education; 


(3) a diocesan superintendent with powers and duties corresponding 
to those of the State Superintendent ; 


(4) city superintendents with city school boards, on which the laity 
is represented ; 


(5) principals or superintendents for the respective local schools ; 

(6) schools located where needed, irrespective of parish lines; 

(7) the elementary schools to be supported by taxes levied on the 
diocese by the diocesan board, subject to approval by the 
Ordinary. 

His plan is rather sketchy in outline. The norm of State Superin- 
tendent and State Board of Education, established in numbers two 
and three, is not definite; state superintendents and state boards dif- 
fer widely in their powers and duties. This reorganization would 
entail in large part the scrapping of the present parish school system. 
That is a dangerous expedient. ‘The greatest religious fact in the 
United States today,” writes Archbishop Spalding, “is the Catholic 
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school system, maintained without any aid by the people who love 
it.” To substitute the diocesan school for the parish school must 
inevitably weaken parish sense of responsibility. Our recent expe- 
rience in relief and reconstruction work proves that human nature is 
eager to take from but reluctant to give to public funds. The diocese 
cannot tax in the same manner as the State does. Effective state 
control is closely proportioned to the measure of state support. Edu- 
cators advocate that the schools be kept close to the people who send 
their children to them and bear the burden of their cost. A tendency 
towards centralization will inevitably destroy that local interest and 
initiative to which must be credited the beginnings and practically all 
of the splendid growth. 

Secular educators deplore the plight of the rural school. Rural 
schools, says one authority, are on the average less adequate for their 
use than prisons, almshouses, stables, dairy barns, pig pens, chicken 
coops or dog kennels are for their use. They represent the worst 
type of building in the whole country, including even those used for 
live stock and all domestic animals. But many writers refuse to seek 
county or state support as a way out of the difficulty. State depart- 
ments must limit themselves, says another authority, to leadership 
for higher standards and broader educational ideals. Dr. Bolton 
makes a lengthy comparison of ten county-unit States with ten States 
that retain the traditional small districts. He sums up as follows: 
“A fair appraisal of educational outcomes does not bear out the con- 
clusion that education is a failure in the States still under the district 
system nor that all the successes are in the ten county-unit States.’ 
It is perhaps not just to compare the proposed diocesan system with 
the county unit, but there are many points that afford a basis for 
comparison. 

It is certainly not just to condemn the diocesan system merely be- 
cause the term “parish” or “parochial’’ school is used in the legisla- 
tion of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. The diocesan sys- 
tem can conceivably be in accord with the spirit if not the letter of 
the Council decrees. The great underlying principle of the decrees 
is this: No parish is complete till it has schools adequate to the needs 
of its children. The sanctity of this principle, far from being vio- 
lated, is consciously defended and preserved in the ideal of the 
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diocesan system. A careful reading of the Code of Canon Law, 
especially of Canons 1372 to 1383, reveals no reference to parish 
school in the strict sense of that term. This official legislation does 
not require the pastor or the parish to conduct a school. Canon 1379 
places the burden on the bishop, when school facilities are inadequate. 
The Code provides no argument against diocesan control. There is 
a beginning of the diocesan idea in the diocesan control, support and 
administration of high schools in many dioceses. Certainly the 
change to a diocesan system, if necessary, would be acceptable to 
church legislators. 

But is the diocesan system necessary? Will it equalize the finan- 
cial burden, or help in the further development of Catholic schools? 
The experience of pastors with diocesan high schools is sufficient 
proof to them that the diocesan plan is not feasible. The burden of 
the support of the diocesan high school is distributed in many ways. 
The assessment is prorated on the basis of parish receipts or parish 
expenditures, or on a per capita basis. Pastors everywhere complain 
of the burden, and frequently express the wish that they could once 
again conduct their own parish high schools. The cost is less, they 
say, and the parish high school gives the pastor opportunity for close 
personal contact with and influence over the adolescent members of 
his flock. 

The parish schools are at present in process of being knit together 
into diocesan units. There is no definite trend towards diocesan sup- 
port. But there are at present very few dioceses that do not have a 
priest superintendent, armed with the authority of the bishop and 
commissioned to lead the schools of the diocese towards higher 
standards and broader educational ideals. The diocesan superinten- 
dent strives for greater uniformity without excessive formalism— 
for greater unity and greater efficiency. 

We cannot hide our heads in the sands of this desert of depres- 
sion and pretend not to see the problems that confront our schools. 
These problems are chiefly financial. Many parish schools have con- 
tinued to exist and function thus far only by dint of the unexampled 
generosity of our teaching Orders. The priest director of a com- 
munity of nuns that teach in many dioceses of the Middle West told 
the writer recently that the community suffered a loss of $31,000 in 
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salary stipends in the school year 1932-1933. This represents a 
measure of sacrifice that cannot continue forever. It is but a typical 
case. Nor are the parish schools in greater difficulty than the public 
schools. Just as this time (April 5 and 6, 1934) there is being held 
in Columbus, O., a national meeting of citizens to discuss the serious 
state of public education. We read in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
(April 3, 1934) : 

“The public schools of the country face a crisis brought on by the 
depression. In every State, in practically every city and town, funds 
allotted to education have been reduced to the point that more than 
ten per cent of the children of school age in the nation were on April 
1 deprived of all schooling.” 


Other factors complicate the situation. There are now about 
1,300,000 more children of school age in the country than there were 
four years ago. The abolition of child labor in many States in- 
creases the number of children committed to the care of the school. 
The general difficulty of securing employment gives the school 
greater holding power over the adolescent, and consequently a 
greater task. The problem is acute in many large American cities 
where delinquent taxes range from 21 per cent to 66 per cent. Tax- 
supported schools may find a way out; legislators can establish an 
emergency fund or an equalization fund. There is very little dis- 
position on their part, however, to afford aid to parish schools whose 
supporters bear a double burden of taxation and are now threatened 
with a third burden in the way of a special tax. The recent occur- 
rence in Ohio is a case in point; the parish schools of the State were 
finally refused all share in the equalization fund created to tide the 
schools over the general financial crisis. 

The supporters of the parish schools must manfully attack the 
solution of their own problem. Fortunately there are parishes where 
the problem is not acute, where, in fact, the receipts exceed the ex- 
penditures. With a charity that sets aside parochial lines these 
favored parishes must come to the rescue of parishes that are “in 
the red.” Chancery records will determine the parishes best able to 
help and those most in need of assistance. Every “big brother” 
parish may adopt a school of some “little sister” parish, and give the 
financial assistance necessary to provide and maintain the minimum 
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essentials. A similar plan is followed in encouraging metropolitan 
parishes to give assistance to missionary work in the far-flung mis- 
sion field. This diocesan “big brother-little sister” plan of support- 
ing the schools that are financially weak has the advantage of bring- 
ing the weak school into close contact with those who thus assume 
the burden of its support. This contact sustains interest and stimu- 
lates the true Christian charity, the Catholic spirit, that inspires the 
work, 

There are many dioceses in which the number of financially weak 
schools far exceeds the number of financially strong parishes. It 
may be possible to assign one or more of these to the stronger 
parishes in more fortunately situated dioceses; thus, a rich parish in 
the Diocese of New Brookton could adopt the schools of two or three 
poor parishes in the thinly settled diocese of Harmonia. Work 
within one’s own diocese has a more forceful appeal, but it should 
not have an exclusive appeal; else we merely substitute diocesan nar- 
rowness for parochialism. The Catholic knows that God commis- 
sioned His Church to preach the Gospel to every creature, and he 
esteems it a privilege to assist in the mission. Innumerable passages 
of Holy Writ might be adduced to prove that such work is truly 
representative of the genuine Christian spirit. 

The parish school is seldom the beneficiary of charitable bequests. 
Why is this? The parish school does not have sufficient personality 
or, more correctly, a personality sufficiently distinct from that of the 
parish. May we not invest the diocesan system of parish schools 
with a legal personality by the establishment of a permanent diocesan 
equalization fund to be administered by the bishop or his representa- 
tive? This fund for the relief of hard-pressed schools and the 
equalization of opportunity throughout the diocese should be created 
and maintained by diocesan assessment. As in the case of the col- 
lection for Indian and Negro Missions, all parishes should contribute 
to the fund according to financial capacity, and participate in the dis- 
tribution of this fund according to financial need. Obviously this 
fund cannot take care of all financial stringencies possible in the 
school. Few secular educators advocate absolute equalization of 
school funds. The schools of Iowa and Wisconsin are pointed out 
as examples of what can be accomplished with but little help from 
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state school funds. The diocesan equalization fund could be de- 
signed to provide a part of the capital outlay in establishing schools 
in poorer parishes, but its first task in the present crisis should be the 
maintenance in established schools of a complete school program ac- 
cording to accepted minimum standards. The administrator of the 
fund can demand that all participating schools adjust themselves to 
these minimum standards. In all questions on points of administra- 
tion, the Ordinary or his representative must be the court of last 
appeal. 

The permanent diocesan equalization fund has an appeal to the 
charitably inclined. Catholic tradition disposes the rich to leave 
bequests to our philanthropic institutions that care for all classes of 
the afflicted. The lack of adequate Catholic school facilities will be 
a source of spiritual affliction to the rising generation. The equali- 
zation fund aims to provide these facilities where they are most sore- 
ly needed. The Catholic parish school is, under God, the agency best 
fitted to minister to the mental and moral needs of the young. Its 
high mission is to instruct many unto justice; they who share that 
mission shall shine as stars for all eternity. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Validation of Second Marriage When First Husband Has 
Disappeared Many Years Ago 


Question: A woman left her home, went to a city, returned after two 
years, and soon after her return to her own family gave birth to a child. 
She claims to have been married before a Protestant minister to a sailor, 
who left her before she returned home. That was twenty-eight years ago, 
No word of any kind has been heard from him since. Some few years ago 
she went through a form of marriage with another Protestant before a 
minister. Now she seeks reconciliation with her Church. She does not 
know whether or not her first husband was baptized. No records of her 
first marriage can be found. Can anything be done on the presumption 
that the first husband is dead? Does this long absence affect the Church's 
regulations in the matter? What can be done for her? PARocuus. 


Answer: In the law of the Church no number of years of absence 
of husband or wife suffices to entitle the other party to marry again. 
This principle is clearly stated by Pope Clement III (Decretales 
Gregorii IX, c. 19, De sponsalibus et matrimoniis, lib. IV, tit. 1). 
The rule is evident, for the impediment of the first marriage bond 
is of divine law, and the Church cannot allow the second marriage 
unless there is reasonable certainty that the bond of the first mar- 
riage has been dissolved. In the Roman Civil Law marriage was 
permitted after a certain number of years since the disappearance of 
the spouse. Emperor Justinian corrected this law and went to the 
other extreme that persons even after certain proof of death had to 
wait a year (cfr. Gasparri, “De Matrimonio,” I, n. 561). 

When nothing is known about the baptism of the man and nothing 
can be ascertained now, it is impossible to declare the marriage in- 
valid because of the impediment of disparity of cult. Wherefore, 
nothing else seems to be possible in this case than to try to declare 
the marriage dissolved through the presumed death of the man. 
That presumption is not a very accurate term, because the Church 
cannot allow a second marriage on presumption that the first hus- 
band is dead but only on proof of a nature that moral certainty of 
his death is established. A valid and consummated marriage of 
Christians is a bond which no authority of the Church can break; 
death only can dissolve the bond. 

The manner in which the moral certainty of the death is to be 
obtained when no direct testimony of death is obtainable has been 
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outlined by the Holy Office in an Instruction of May 13, 1868 
(Instructio ad probandam mortem coniugis, reproduced by Gasparri, 
“De Matrimonio,” II, p. 428). When there is no direct testimony 
available, the Holy Office indicates what should be done by the local 
Ordinary to ascertain death from various presumptions and indica- 
tions, and, if the Ordinary does not feel certain, he should refer the 
matter to the Holy See and submit to it all that he has been able to 
ascertain in the case. 

When a man has served in the army or navy, inquiry should be 
made with the officials whether they know what has become of the 
man. Unless reliable information can be obtained from that source, 
it will be difficult to do anything in the matter. If the sailor had 
kept up correspondence with his wife after he joined the navy, and 
had expressed his desire to return, there would be reason to suppose 
that he met with death when he suddenly stopped all correspondence. 
If nothing at all can be learned about him, the Church has no au- 
thority to permit the validation of the second marriage. 


Did His Holiness Pope Pius X Recommend the 
Missa Recitata? 


Question: Various books and magazine articles which endeavor to interest 
the Catholic people in using the translation of the Missal and reciting the 
Mass prayers with the priest are quoting Pope Pius X as having said: “You 
must not pray at the Mass. You must say the Mass.” When and where 
did the saintly Pope say those words? Can you inform us? Sacerpos. 


Answer: It seems nobody knows when and where he said those 
words. Some fall back on Guardini, who in his German book en- 
titled “Vom Geist der Liturgie’” (On the Spirit of the Liturgy) does 
assert that Pope Pius X said: “You should pray the Mass”, but 
Guardini does not have “say the Mass.” Since the author does not 
tell when and where the Pope said this, it is quite useless to quote 
those words. It has been asserted that the Catechism of Pope Pius 
X contains the same phrase: “You must pray the Mass.” We have 
before us the Italian Catechism of Pope Pius X, which, as the letter 
of His Holiness to the Cardinal Vicar of Rome states, is to be of 
obligation in the Diocese of Rome and in all the dioceses of the 
Roman Province. In the question on page 225, as to which is the 
better way to hear Mass, the answer first speaks of uniting one’s in- 
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tention from the beginning with that of the priest offering to God 
the Holy Sacrifice for the purposes for which it was instituted. 
Then it continues : “to accompany the priest in every prayer and ac- 
tion of the Sacrifice.” This is undoubtedly an encouragement to use 
the best means for accompanying the priest throughout the Mass— 
i.¢., with something like the layman’s Missal, for without that it 
would be practically impossible to do what the Catechism recom- 
mends. On page 226 there is the question whether the recitation of 
the Rosary or of other prayers during the Mass impedes the fruit- 
ful hearing of Mass. The answer is: “The recitation of those pray- 
ers does not impede the fruitful hearing of Mass, provided one en- 
deavors as far as one can to follow the action of the Holy Sacrifice.” 


Indulgences and Mental Prayer 


Question: In the Acta Ap. Sedis for January 20, 1924 (p. 35), the Holy 
See answered a question relative to invocations and ejaculatory prayers, 
saying that mental prayer suffices to gain the indulgences attached to those 
prayers. Now, besides such ejaculatory prayers there are many others to 
which the Holy See also attaches indulgences (¢.g., the many prayers and 
devotions in the Raccolta). Must such prayers be recited orally or vocally? 
If so, what is the authority? Canon 934, §1, is the reference authors give, 
but the phrase of that Canon, mentalis oratio non sufficit, can be understood 
as referring only to those prayers which must be recited according to the 
intention of the Holy Father. If that is true, then such prayers as the 
“En ego” could be said mentally, but the Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory 
for the intention of the Holy Father must be recited orally. 


When is a prayer an ejaculatory prayer? Is the invocation “My Lord 
and my God,” when said at the Elevation of the Sacred Host and at the 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament an ejaculatory prayer? Paprocnus. 


Answer: The Decree referred to by our correspondent speaks of 
invocations and ejaculatory prayers only. Whether all other indul- 
genced prayers, with the exception of those to be said according to 
the intention of the Holy Father, may be said mentally and the in- 
dulgences gained thereby, is not decided in the recent Decree. It 
seems quite certain that there is no precept of the Holy See to recite 
any indulgenced prayer orally with the exception of the prayers to be 
said according to the intention of the Holy Father. This is the 
only prayer that the Code requires to be recited orally. If it was re- 
quired to say orally all other prayers by which one may gain indul- 
gences, the Code would not have mentioned it with the restrictive 
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clause : “if prayer in general for the intention of the Supreme Pontiff 
is required, mental prayer only does not suffice’ (Canon 934, §1). 
The Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences of September 
13, 1888, which is at times quoted by authors in confirmation of the 
statement that indulgenced prayers must be recited orally, speaks ex- 
clusively of prayers for the intention of the Supreme Pontiff, and 
say that it is praiseworthy to pray mentally but to the mental prayer 
some vocal prayer must always be added. Beringer-Steinen say that, 
when indulgences are attached to certain prayers or formulas, the 
very nature of the thing requires that they be said orally (cfr. “Die 
Ablasse,” I, n.134). It is evident that the statement proves nothing. 
From the fact that the Holy See has allowed the deaf-mutes to say 
all prayers mentally to gain the indulgences, some authors argue that 
the exception proves the rule. Not necessarily, for the concession 
speaks of all prayers including those for the intention of the Holy 
Father; and since those certainly must be said orally, it needs the 
concession of the Holy See to relieve the deaf-mutes from that re- 
quirement. There is an answer of the Holy Office of June 10, 1915 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, VII, 411), which ruled that the morning offering 
of the members of the Apostolate of Prayer is not to be made men- 
tally only but by vocal expression—the precise form of it being left 
to the people. One cannot draw a general rule from this instance; 
indulgences were not in question, at least not directly, but rather an 
obligation of membership in that Apostolate. In the Decree of the 
Sacred Penitentiary of September 20, 1933 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 
446), one of the conditions for plenary indulgences which is fre- 
quently required (vz., visit of some church or public oratory) is ex- 
plained. It states that the visit is prescribed for the purpose of say- 
ing some prayers in the sacred place, or to say some specified prayer 
(e.g., in the case of the plenary indulgence granted for saying 
five decades of the Rosary in presence of the Blessed Sacrament). 
When no specified prayer is prescribed, any prayer either oral or 
mental will suffice. The manner in which the long Latin sentence ex- 
presses the requirement of prayer, either specified or chosen at will, 
and finally finishes with “either oral or mental prayer,” makes one 
conclude that both the specified prayer and the one chosen at will may 
be said either orally or mentally. If, besides the visit, prayer for 
the intention of the Holy Father is prescribed, one Our Father, Hail 
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Mary and Glory should be recited or any other prayer according to 
each one’s piety and devotion towards the Roman Pontiff. If the 
particular indulgence demands a specified prayer to be said for the 
intention of the Holy Father, then that prayer only would answer 
the requirement. Thus the above-mentioned recent Decree. 

If our interpretation of the Decree of September 20, 1933, is cor- 
rect, the present answer about invocations and ejaculatory prayers 
is merely an application of the general rule expressed in the Decree 
of 1933. If the short indulgenced prayers, the ejaculations and in- 
vocations, may be said mentally, there is no reason to demand an 
oral recitation for the longer forms of prayer, for there is no essen- 
tial difference between the two. The Raccolta in its collection of in- 
dulgenced prayers does call some of them “ejaculations,” others “in- 
vocations,” and others “prayers.” However, there is no clear-cut 
distinction between those forms of prayer; they all are indulgenced 


”? 


prayers. 


Donations of the Faithful for Definite Purpose May Not Without 
the Donors’ Consent be Used for Other Purposes 

Question: A pastor who wanted to get new Stations of the Way of the 
Cross announced that each station would cost $75, and that the names of 
those persons who donated a Station would be inscribed on a small brass 
plate and attached to the Station. Soon the fourteen stations were donated, 
but the pastor kept on announcing and taking subscriptions until he had 
money for about thirty Stations. Not to let the people know, he announced 
that some of the donors had requested to remain unknown, and that there- 
fore he would not attach the name of any donor to the Stations. He 
intends to use the surplus money to pay off some of the interest on the 
parish debt, and he thinks he in entitled to some of the money for his own 
use for the extra effort he has made to get those donations for the parish. 
Can the money donated for a specific purpose be used for other needs of the 


parish? SACERDOs. 


Answer: The Church has always respected the will of the donor, 
and has insisted that offerings made for a specific purpose must be 
used for that purpose only. Unless, therefore, permission is ob- 
tained from the people who made a donation to the parish for a spe- 
cific purpose, the money cannot be applied for other purposes, no 
matter how good and praiseworthy. Even if the Church had never 
made any rule in the matter, it is evident that the will and intention 
of the donor once accepted under the conditions made by him must 
be executed as a matter of justice. This is an elementary principle 
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of justice, and to act contrary to it is deceit and fraud. The fact 
that the donations are to be used for the needs of the parish does 
not excuse the priest from doing justice to others. Nor can one 
reasonably say that the people who made the donations will be satis- 
fied so long as their offerings are used for parish needs, for when 
there is an explicit expression of their will and intention, there is 
no room for an interpretative intention. Experience proves the 
contrary ; the people would resent the abuse of their good will to help 
the parish for the particular need. Once they find out that they 
were deceived, they will lose confidence in the integrity of the priest, 
and be less willing to assist the priest in his care for the needs of the 
parish. The relation of the pastor towards the parishioners and the 
parish funds which he administers for the parish is one of trust 
and confidence in his absolute fidelity and conscientious justice. 
This confidence must be as sacred to the priest as his Holy Orders. 

The positive law of the Church demands that the administrators 
of ecclesiastical goods respect the conditions made by the donor (cfr. 
Canon 1523, n. 2). Even in the case that a legal ecclesiastical per- 
son (¢é.g., a parish) becomes extinct, and its goods become the prop- 
erty of the immediate superior ecclesiastical legal person, the will of 
founders and donors must be respected concerning the goods they 
contributed (cfr. Canon 1501). The same rule has been repeated 
many times in the old Canon Law. 

Once the wrong has been done, it is practically impossible to re- 
pair the injustice done to the people, for it would work great harm 
to the priest’s character and to religion to make known what he has 
done. Wherefore, it will be permissible to use the money for re- 
ligious or charitable work. As to the other point that the priest 
thinks himself entitled to some remuneration for extra effort made 
in behalf of his parish, comment is useless, unless he himself knows 
better. God’s special property, the funds neededto carry on 
Christ’s work, must be sacred to him as God’s steward. Thieving 
in his case is doubly malicious because of the trust that the Church 
puts in him. In each diocese the bishop determines by statute or in 
some other manner what salary and income the priests shall be enti- 
tled to for their sustenance, and that and no more may they take for 
themselves from the parish funds. Every priest should know that 
much. 
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Some Points Concerning Religious 


Question: If a simply professed cleric is deficient in his studies, or if for 
some other reason he does not want to go on for the priesthood but would 
like to stay as a lay brother, does Canon 558 require a repetition of his 
novitiate ? 

Does the term “local superior” (cfr. Canon 505) include masters of 
novices, and do they have the faculty of dispensing the novices from fast 
and abstinence? 

Are priests of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis of Assisi, who 
make solemn vows, comprehended under the term “regular confessors,” and 
consequently able to enjoy the privileges mentioned by Rev. Louis Anler, 
O.F.M., in his “Pastoral Companion,” pp. 18-20? Is this Third Order 
Regular a Mendicant Order? RELIGIOSUs. 


Answer: Canon 558 rules that the novitiate in religious organi- 
zations which have two classes of members, when made for one 
class, does not count for another class. Thus, for instance, if one 
made the novitiate for the class of lay brothers, he could not make 
profession for the clerical state and vice versa. From this rule com- 
mentators conclude, and it seems a correct conclusion, that a pro- 
fessed lay brother who wants to study for the priesthood in the 
Order or Congregation must make the novitiate again; for if the 
novitiate does not count for the other class, neither does the profes- 
sion. The same is to be said about a cleric simply or solemnly 
professed who wants to join the class of the lay brothers. Further- 
more, commentators point out that one who has had religious vows 
may not be admitted to the novitiate, either in the same or a new 
religious organization; a dispensation from the Holy See would be 
required for a valid novitiate. The Holy See could be requested 
to grant the transition without making a new novitiate. - 

Local superiors have charge of a religious community residing in 
a house of an Order or Congregation. Whether it is a community 
properly so called or only a branch of the motherhouse governed by 
a religious as delegate of the superior of the motherhouse, has to be 
learned from the constitutions of the individual organization. The 
master or mistress of novices is not a religious superior, and ordi- 
narily the law does not suppose that the one in charge of the noviti- 
ate is at the same time local superior of the community at the novi- 
tiate house. Canon 561, § 1, says that the master of novices is sub- 
ject to the superior of the house in reference to matters of discipline 
affecting the whole house; it does, therefore, presume that the office 
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of the master of novices is distinct from that of the superior of the 
house. The matter of dispensation from fast and abstinence can 
easily be settled by delegation from the Provincial. 

The priests of Religious Orders (that is to say, organizations in 
which some members at least have solemn vows) are called regulars, 
and they have the faculties which the law or the papal privileges 
grant to confessors of regulars. 

Whether an Order belongs to the Mendicants must be determined 
from their own papal document of approval or later papal conces- 
sions. By the ancient law the Friars Minor and the Capuchins, and 
by Constitution of Pope Pius V of July 7, 1571, the Jesuits, are 
Mendicants in the strict sense of the term. Quite a few other Re- 
ligious Orders have been granted the privileges of Mendicants. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
Catholicism in Spain 


Rev. Editors: 


I should be grateful if you would allow me space to reply to one point 
in the communication from Sacerdos on “The Value of Preaching” in 
your April issue. 

The other criticisms of Sacerdos are very practical, but when he 
seeks to cite Spain as substantiating his arguments, he is entirely mis- 
taken. Did Sacerdos obtain his information from the arch-infidel, the 
ousted Prime Minister Hazafia, who said that Spain had ceased to be a 
Catholic country? 

Whenever we preach or write, we should under no circumstances use 
unfounded arguments but state the truth and the whole truth. Spain 
is not so ignorant as Sacerdos gratuitously affirms, and has not ceased 
to be a Catholic country in spite of the revolution. 

I have before me statistics proving my assertion. In a town of 7,000 
inhabitants, there were 


100,000 Communions in 1931, 
120,000 a ” 1932, 
135,000 - ” 1933. 


This is not an isolated case; all over Spain conditions are more or less 
the same with few exceptions. 

Can Sacerdos say that his church has one-half of this number of 
Communions? I am sorry to say that I have not in mine one-quarter 
of this number. 

Yes, let us preach often with due preparation and prayer, having 
always in view our Model, Christ, for He will be with us if we are 
with Him. 

(Right Rev. Msgr.) ANtonio M. SANTANDREU. 
Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, San Francisco. 


Preaching in Ireland 
Rev. Editors: 


Dr. John O’Brien wrote an article last year in the Homietic under 
the caption: “Is Preaching Dying in America?” In this he attacked 
the parochial clergy because of their failure to prepare their sermons 
and instructions and the general low standard of preaching in this 
country. An outsider reading that article would be left under the im- 
pression that lack of preaching and indifferent preparation were en- 
tirely responsible for the leakage from the Church. That was a grave 
indictment, and I took it upon myself to champion the cause of those 
who are in charge of pastoral work. 
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My letter was published in the August, 1933, number of the Homr- 
LeTic. In it I stated that we, in this diocese, have at all times complied 
with the provisions of the Council of Baltimore in this matter. Never- 
theless, I contended that it was a mistake to place too much importance 
on preaching and the results accruing therefrom. I stated that, owing 
to the present condition of society and the widespread lack of knowl- 
edge among our people of the very fundamentals of our Faith, very 
little good, if any, could be derived from even the best prepared ser- 
mons delivered by the greatest orators in our Church. To illustrate, I 
compared the preacher in the pulpit to the professor on the rostrum. 
Each had the same objective in view—the imparting of a particular 
truth to their respective hearers. I then pointed out that, were the 
students in the classroom to act as a congregation in church, only the 
most talented would succeed in securing even a passing mark in an 
ordinary examination. Whereas, the preacher had many more insuper- 
able difficulties to overcome which made his task impossible from a 
rational standpoint, were it not that he had faith in Divine Providence 
and the efficacy of God’s grace. My conclusion was that preaching is 
not a panacea for the ills the Church is suffering from in this country. 

In the last issue of the Homitetic “Sacerdos” takes exception to my 
viewpoint without stating where I have fallen down in my logic. Are 
my premises wrong? Or is it my conclusion that errs? 

In answer to “Sacerdos Hibernensis” permit me to state that I based 
my remarks as to preaching at the early Masses in Ireland entirely on 
my personal observations, both in my youth and even as late as 1930 
when I visited the most of the 26 counties of the “Free State” and 
found the same condition still existing. I spent four years as a boarder 
at St. Brendan’s Seminary, Killarney, and attended morning Mass at 
the Cathedral. Never did I hear a sermon or instruction given at the 
early Masses. 

When I quoted Ireland as an example, I did so with no intention of 
casting a reflection on the work of the clergy. No one can accuse our 
Irish people of being ignorant of their Faith. That knowledge they 
acquired in a far more practical and substantial manner than could be 
hoped for, were they to depend on sermonizing as the chief means of 
instruction. Go into the Irish schools today and you will find that the 
religious program laid down by the Hierarchy for the guidance of its 
teachers (who are chiefly lay men and women) is a most complete and 
thorough one. Attend a Confirmation in Ireland and you will soon find 
out how thoroughly these children are grounded in their Faith. The 
seed is well planted in Ireland, and the climate is most favorable because 
it consists of a thoroughly Catholic atmosphere in which it has every 
opportunity to germinate and bear fruit one hundredfold without being 
crowded out by the noxious weeds of materialism and paganism. 
E. S. pE Courcy. 














Homiletic Bart 


Sermon Material for the Month of June 
by Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Holy Eucharist 


“A certain man made a great supper, and invited many” (Luke, xiv. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Jesus Christ, source of all grace. 
II. Promise of the Eucharist. 
III. The promise fulfilled. 
IV. The Real Presence. 


Jesus Christ is the source of all grace and salvation. “Of His full- 
ness we all have received,” and ever receive. Whilst He dwelt on earth, 
He went about among men, “doing good and healing all that were 
oppressed by the devil, for God was with Him” (Acts, x. 38). In those 
days a healing, soothing, strengthening virtue proceeded from His per- 
son. The mere touch even of the hem of His garment had power to 
stay sickness and to restore health. 

In a wonderful phrase, St. Leo the Great tells us that all that once 
was visible and tangible in Christ has, since His Ascension, passed into 
the Sacraments. All the saving activities of the Redeemer go on until 
the end of time by means of these seven inventions of His wisdom and 
love. Through them He washes away the leprosy of sin, raises the dead 
to a renewed supernatural life, gives us His Holy Spirit, ordains priests, 
and repeats His gracious presence, as once at the marriage feast of 
Cana, whenever a Christian couple are joined together in those indis- 
soluble and holy bonds the sanctity of which He honored by performing 
the first of His many miracles. 

The Sacrament of the Eucharist, however, differs from the other six 
as the sun differs from the other luminaries of the sky. In the Euchar- 
ist we are not only the objects of Christ’s saving power ; we are brought 
in contact with His very Person. The Eucharist is a projection of 
Christ into all time, a prolongation of His blessed presence on earth, a 
continuation until the end of the world of His redemptive work—a be- 
ginning, dim and mysterious yet infinitely real, of that life of bliss 
which, in the mind of St. Paul, consists in being for ever with the Loid: 
“So shall we be always with the Lord” (I Thess., iv. 16). The Eucha- 
ristic presence in our midst is one of the ways, and the most marvellous 
of all, in which He fulfilled His promise to the Apostles and to the 


1 Sermo ti in Ascens. 
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Church when He said: “I am with you all days until the consummation 
of the world” (Matt., xxviii. 20). 


The Promise 


“Whilst they were at supper Jesus took bread and blessed it, and 
brake, and gave to His disciples and said: Take and eat; this is My 
Body” (Matt., xxvi. 26). The words are a categoric affirmation, and 
were spoken with the most perfect objectivity—one would almost like 
to say, with a matter-of-factness, which leaves no room for either doubt 
or quibble. When Jesus took the loaf into His sacred hands, it was 
nothing but bread. When He gave it to those at table with Him, it 
was bread no longer: it had become His Body, though in outward shape 
and in color and flavor it differed in no wise from the other pieces of 
bread that lay on the table. Our Lord bade them eat of it, just as a few 
moments later He bade them put their lips to the cup blessed by Him, 
whose content was by His omnipotent benediction turned into the sub- 
stance and reality of His own Blood. 

This stupendous miracle of divine wisdom, power and love was fore- 
told by Christ on a striking and very public occasion. It was in the 
springtime of the year on the lovely shore of Galilee’s lake. The fierce 
rays of the summer sun had not yet dried up the land, so that the coun- 
try had the appearance of a vast green carpet studded with the purple 
anemones whose beauty, He declared, surpasses the splendor of Solo- 
mon’s raiment in the days of his glory. An immense crowd had flocked 
together to hear and see the Master. In their eagerness they forgot all 
about food and drink, so that the Lord, in His tender compassion, saw 
Himself compelled to work a stupendous miracle in order to save them 
from the ill consequences of their enthusiasm. The effect on the masses 
was stupendous: they would not let Him go, and thus He had to make 
His escape as best He could. 

The day after the miracle they found Him in the synagogue of Cap- 
harnaum. That building had been erected by the noble-minded cen- 
turion whose words of humility, by a wonderful coincidence, are daily 
repeated a thousand times whenever we receive Christ’s priceless gift 
promised in the synagogue built by the generous soldier: “Lord, I am 
not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under my roof.” 

In the discourse in which He promised the institution of the Eucha- 
rist, Our Lord affirmed with greatest emphasis that what He would give 
to His Church would not be mere bread, even were it bread of such 
strange and supernatural origin and properties as that which the 
heavens rained down during the forty years of Israel’s sojourn in the 
wilderness. Those who ate that heavenly bread were all dead, and their 
bones whitened the sands of Arabia’s desert. The bread that Jesus 
gives is also heavenly bread, but it is living bread and those who partake 
thereof shall live and shall not taste death for ever: 
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“I am the living bread which came down from heaven. If any man eat 
of this bread, he shall live for ever; and the bread that I will give, is My 
Flesh, for the life of the world. ... My Flesh is meat indeed, and My 
Blood is drink indeed. . . . He that eateth this bread shall live for ever” 
(John, vi. 51 sqq.). 


That these stupendous words are to be taken, not metaphorically, but 
in their true, literal and natural meaning is made abundantly clear by 
the context. The Jews deemed them “a hard saying”: how could they 
be expected to find any relish in the flesh and blood of a man—even so 
unique a man as Jesus? Yet, Our Lord retracted nothing, altered 
nothing, toned down nothing, explained away nothing of what He had 
stated with such deliberation and emphasis. All He did was to remove 
the grossest kind of misunderstanding, for some of His hearers 
imagined that they were meant to eat His Flesh and drink His Blood 
in its natural, material form. This unique eating and drinking, though 
real flesh and blood are partaken of, is a spiritual and supernatural 
thing, one that is without parallel in all human experience. Christ will 
give His Flesh to eat, His Blood to drink, but hidden and disguised, so 
to speak, under the familiar, congenial forms of bread and wine which, 
for His first hearers in sunny Galilee, were the staple of their daily 
sustenance. A purely material or physical eating and drinking does not 
profit the soul: “It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing” (John, vi. 64). The Jews were unable to rise above the nat- 
ural plane to the lofty spiritual sphere to which faith raises the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. Though there is a material element and a physical 
eating, it is not the material thing crunched by the teeth that benefits 
the soul, but the mysterious reality hid beneath it and assimilated by 
faith that brings about a wondrous union with Our Saviour which 
ultimately issues in an ineffable mutual indwelling, for “he that eateth 
My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, abideth in Me and I in him” (John, 
vi. 57). Thus, in one and the same discourse does Our Lord make the 
sublime promise and describe the effects it is destined to produce in the 
soul and body of those who avail themselves of His heavenly gift. 


The Fulfillment of the Promise 

It was the eve of His Passion. The ritual repast of the paschal lamb 
was over. As a token of tender affection as well as with a view to 
teaching them, and all of us, the need of spotless purity when we draw 
nigh to the altar, Our Lord washed the feet of His disciples. When 
He was once more at table with them, they saw Him take up one of the 
loaves of unleavened bread that lay on the table. He made a gesture 
of blessing over it, broke it into as many pieces as there were persons at 
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table and told them to eat of it, for, He said, “this is My Body’”—the 
very same that is about to be sacrificed for you. After a while He like- 
wise seized a cup of the rich red wine of Palestine, blessed it and bade 
them send it round so that all might drink thereof, “for this is My 
Blood of the new testament, which shall be shed for many” (Mark, 
xiv. 24). By this mysterious action of His, Our Lord redeemed the 
pledge given in the synagogue of Capharnaum. 

We are here in presence of a tremendous mystery. The imagination 
reels and all our faculties are baffled, for, after the Consecration as before 
it, no change or alteration is observable in the Eucharistic bread and 
wine. Yet, the Church has never hesitated to take Christ at His word. 
Through all the centuries she has identified herself with Peter’s magnifi- 
cent expression of loyalty to the Son of God: “Thou hast the words 
of eternal life, and we have believed and have known that Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God” (John, vi. 70). At no period of her history 
was there ever the slightest hesitation in the faith of the Church with 
regard to this great Sacrament. All the evidence we possess both in 
literature and the religious art of Christian antiquity shows unmis- 
takably that the Eucharist was held to be not only a memorial of the 
Lord, but the Lord Himself. At the beginning of the second century 
St. Ignatius of Antioch uses language which differs in no way from 
any one of the most recently published devotional manuals of our days. 
Speaking of certain heretics who taught that Christ’s body was not real 
but only apparent (the Docet@), this disciple of the Apostles says: 
“They keep away from Eucharist and prayer [viz., Mass and Com- 
munion], because they do not confess that the Eucharist is the Flesh 
of Our Saviour Jesus Christ which suffered for our sins.”* In the 
paintings of the Catacombs of Rome, those pathetic but extraordinarily 
forceful mural documents of the springtime of the Church, we find 
countless proofs of the faith of the early Christians in the divine 
presence perpetuated or ever renewed by the mystery of the altar. The 
language of those early years is extraordinarily vivid. Thus Tertullian: 
“Receive the Lord’s Body ; preserve [reserve] it, thus shalt thou have a 
share in the day of prayer and penance, as well as in the sacrifice.” * 

It was the partaking of Christ’s Flesh and Blood that sustained the 
Martyrs in their ofttime long-drawn agony. The Church saw to it that 
this divine sustenance on their arduous way to God should not be want- 
ing to them. Who does not recollect the touching scene so admirably 
drawn by Cardinal Wiseman when he describes the youthful Tarcisius 
wending his way to the Mamertine prison carrying on him the Eucha- 
rist. He fell in with a band of pagan roughs who sought to rob him 


2 Ep. ad Smyrn., 7. 
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of his treasure, but, says Pope St. Damasus in the superb inscription 
he composed for the tomb of the martyr of the Eucharist: 


Christ’s secret gifts, by good Tarcisius borne, 
The mob profanety bade him to display; 

He rather gave his own limbs to be torn, 
Than Christ’s celestial to mad dogs betray. 


“Celestia membra!” (Heavenly or divine limbs!), deserves special at- 
tention. There could be no more forcible proof of the faith of the 
fourth century in the objective, real presence of Christ’s Flesh and 
Blood beneath the outward forms of the Eucharist. 

This same faith is loudly proclaimed through all the centuries by the 
Councils of the Church, whilst it finds its most beautiful expression in 
the innumerable liturgical monuments—hymns, prayers, rites, proces- 


sions and so forth—which form so splendid an inheritance for every 
child of the Church today. 


The Real Presence 


Jesus Christ is really, truly, personally present in the Eucharist. We 
know it and believe it because He said it. We have no other means of 
knowing it, but this is amply sufficient. He who is Truth itself could 
not be Himself mistaken; He could not deceive us. He always spoke 
with a full sense of responsibility, weighing His words and choosing 
them with care. Therefore, when He said, “This is My Body, this is 
the cup of My Blood,” He meant what He said and expressed an objec- 
tive fact. And we believe His word, and even though our senses and 
our imagination are stunned by the greatness of the wonder, faith by 
itself alone is sufficient guidance. 

The Eucharist is essentially a food, or, as we shall see in another 
instruction, it is essentially a sacrifice and a food, because the victim 
slain on the altar must be consumed. Hence, every Communion—in 
fact, every Eucharistic devotion—brings us into contact with, builds us, 
knits us, weaves us, embodies us into the Passion of the Redeemer. 
The metaphors may be mixed, but St. Thomas himself uses one of 
them when he says that through the Sacraments we are incorporated 
in the Passion and thus appropriate its fruits. 

The soul’s life is Christ: “I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me” 
(Gal., ii. 20). Life must be sustained and intensified by food. What 
food could have strength and vitality so as to add to so divine a life as 
Christ’s in our soul? Hence His own immortal Flesh is the food and 
sustenance of our spirit. To live by Christ, our soul must feed on 
Christ—according to His own saying: “He that eateth Me, the same also 
shall live by Me” (John, vi. 58). 
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The Real Presence 


“The bread that I will give you is My Flesh for the life of the world” 
(John, vi. 52). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Transubstantiation. 
II. The whole Christ on the altar. 
III. Permanence of the Presence. 


The Manner of Our Lord’s Presence: Transubstantiation 


St. Peter wishes that the children of the Church should always be 
ready to satisfy everyone that asks them for a reason of the hope which 
is in them (I Peter, iii. 15). The Apostle’s meaning is that we should 
not be content with a simple, childlike faith—admirable as is such a 
disposition—but ours should be an enlightened religion so that we may 
get an increasingly strong hold on it and that we may give an intelli- 
gent account of it to serious inquirers. What then are we able to ascer- 
tain—or, more correctly, what is the teaching of the Church and her 
theologians as to the how of Our Lord’s presence in the Eucharist? 

The answer is contained in one word, transubstantiation. A whole 
system of philosophy, an entire system of interpretation of the world 
and its myriad phenomena, stands behind this big, rugged and puzzling 
word. It points to a change or conversion of substance into something 
else. Though the word has been definitely adopted by the Church only 
some eight or nine centuries ago to describe the mysterious change that 
takes place at the moment of the Eucharistic consecration, the change 
itself was always understood in the same fashion. 

By substance we mean the ultimate, material yet invisible and un- 
perceived reality (call it what you will), which constitutes a thing and 
makes it what it is. Let us apply this definition to bread. 

Suppose you are very hungry; someone gives you a piece of bread. 
After eating it you feel like Jonathan, the son of Israel’s first king, 
when “he put forth the end of the rod, which he had in his hand, and 
dipped it in a honeycomb; and he carried his hand to his mouth, and 
his eyes were enlightened” (I Kings, xiv. 27). Now, that which has 
refreshed you and repaired your exhausted vitality is neither the color 
of the bread, nor its flavor; neither its shape nor anything that the eye 
could see or any of the senses perceive. All these properties are sec- 
ondary qualities—philosophers call them accidents, that is, qualities of 
secondary importance which do not really make or constitute a thing. 
That which really makes a thing to be what it is, is called substance, 
because, as the Latin word indicates, it stands or lies beneath the prop- 
erties just enumerated, sustaining and supporting them and being itself 
qualified, particularized and individualized by them. This reality can- 
not be observed or discovered by the senses of our body; reason alone 
tells us it is there. 
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Now, when Our Lord, at the Last Supper, took up the bread and 
wine, or when the priest does so at the altar whilst pronouncing the 
words first spoken by Jesus Christ, this invisible, elusive, yet most real 
element is changed, or turned into the substance and reality of Christ’s 
Flesh and Blood. In this way does Christ, without leaving His place at 
the right hand of the Father, become truly and substantially present on 
our altars. After the Consecration there is no longer either bread or 
wine—for that which really causes bread to be bread and wine to be 
wine is this subtle, unseen substance. All the rest is accessory—is 
accidental. Now nothing remains of the bread or wine, except the 
shape, color, flavor, but these things, as we have seen, are only as it 
were the outer garment by means of which alone the real inward sub- 
stance of bread or wine is revealed; or, to put it differently, by these 
accidents the substance is guessed at and inferred by a process of 
reasoning. 

All this is legitimately inferred from the very words spoken by Our 
Lord in the act of institution of this Sacrament. “This is My Body,” 
He said. The use of the impersonal pronoun “this” is an all-important 
element in the doctrine of the Eucharist. Our Lord did not say and 
could not say: “This bread is My Body”; or: “In this bread or, 
joined to this bread, is My Body.” The first proposition would have 
been absurd, for bread cannot be Christ’s Body. The other two prop- 
ositions are both condemned by the Church, for, says the Council of 
Trent, “since Christ called that which He gave to the Apostles His 
Body, the Church has at all times believed that through the consecration 
the whole substance of the bread is changed into the substance of the 
Body of Our Lord.” ? 


The Change in the Bread and Wine 


Nothing, therefore, remains of either bread or wine except their 
outward, sensible properties that surround, envelop and hide the sub- 
stance. The substance is the last thing we come to when we remove one 
veil or one covering after another, but reason alone can be aware of 
its presence, for the substance of even a material object such as bread 
is so subtle and our senses are in reality so gross that there can be no 
direct perception of it. It is this invisible reality of Christ’s Flesh and 
Blood which succeeds to the substance of bread and wine, not because 
it has, so to speak, been brought down from heaven, but because the 
substance of the bread has become the body of Our Lord. 

That nothing whatever of either bread or wine remains is fur- 
ther shown by the words of the promise. Jesus said: “The bread that 
I will give is My Flesh for the life of the world” (John, vi. 52). The 
meaning is that the very same Body that was slain on the cross for our 
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redemption, is contained and given in the Eucharistic bread in order 
that the salvation wrought on the cross may be realized in fullest 


measure. 

No one calls in doubt that Our Lord could have permitted the sub- 
stance of bread and wine to drop out of existence so that His body and 
blood might take its place. Such a proceeding, however, is at variance 
with the ways of God. He gives, He does not take away; He creates, 
He never destroys: “All His gifts are without repentance” (Rom., xi. 
29), that is, God never repents of His generosity nor claims back what 
He has once bestowed. Hence, it is in keeping with His perfections 
that the bread and wine should not simply cease to be, but should be 
merged in, or rather changed into, something divinely greater and 
nobler than their original nature—namely, the very substance of Christ’s 
Body and Blood. 

A Sacrament is a divine contrivance signifying and pointing to a 
divine effect, and not only signifying it, but actually producing it.? 
The Eucharist is a Sacrament, signifying and pointing to the real pres- 
ence of Christ under the forms of bread and wine—signifying it and 
causing it because of the efficaciousness inherent in all Christian Sacra- 
ments. Hence, whenever and wherever the words of consecration are 
spoken by one vested with a share in Christ’s omnipotence, Our Lord’s 
Body and Blood are produced even as grace is produced when the 
water of baptism flows over the body of a catechumen. Our Lord is 
not brought down from the sky by a bodily locomotion, be it never so 
swift; still less is His blessed Body created out of nothing, but the 
bread is changed into His Sacred Body. Let us get rid of the obsession 
that space, extension in space, color, shape and flavor are essential con- 
stituents of a body or at any rate inseparable from it, and then our im- 
agination will be much less flustered by the tremendous miracle of the 
Eucharistic presence. 


Manner of Our Lord’s Presence 


St. Paul’s momentous statement concerning the Risen Saviour sup- 
plies the answer to the natural query: What manner of presence is His 
in this mystery? “Christ rising again from the dead,” the Apostle 
writes, “dieth now no more, death shall no more have dominion over 
Him” (Rom., vi. 9). This glorious text illumines most marvellously 
the secrets and mysteries of Our Lord’s Eucharistic presence. If we 
take the words by which His presence is brought about in their strictest, 
narrowest significance, they give us nothing but the Body and Blood 
of our Redeemer. But “is Christ divided?” (I Cor., i. 13). Assuredly 
not; since His hour of triumph in the first flush of Easter dawn, no 
division, separation, or any such thing can affect Him. Therefore, by 
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an ineffable concomitance (as the technical word has it) we have on 
our altars the very same Christ who is enthroned in heaven, and with 
those same qualities and splendors that irradiate the eternal home of 
Angels and Saints: “It is absolutely necessary to confess according to 
Catholic faith that the whole Christ is in this Sacrament,” says St. 
Thomas.’ That is, though the force or significance of the words would 
terminate separately in the Body and the Blood of Our Lord, the final 
state of glory makes such a division, or severance, utterly impossible. 
Hence the whole living, glorious Christ—with His Soul, Body and God- 
head—is present within the Eucharistic species, though not a glimmer of 
His infinite splendor is allowed to pierce the thick veil of “accidents” of 
bread and wine. This is the faith of the Church today as it has been 
her faith through all the ages. By it the intangible majesty of the 
Son of God is safeguarded, whilst we are able to reach out to Him 
with the arms of faith and love. Infinite aloofness on the one hand, 
closest familiarity on the other, characterize this “mystery of godliness, 
which was manifested in the flesh . . . is believed in the world, is taken 
up in glory” (I Tim., iii.). Thus does Our Lord justify the prophetic 
name, Emmanuel—“God with us” (Is., vii. 14). 


Endurance of Eucharistic Presence 

“If any man says that after consecration the Body and Blood of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ are not in the wonderful Sacrament of the Eucharist, 
but only in the use, when it is received, not before or after, and that 
in the consecrated hosts or particles which are reserved after Com- 
munion or have remained over and above, the true Body of Our Lord 
does not remain, let him be anathema.” So declares the Council of 
Trent. The very nature and purpose of the Eucharist implies this 
abiding presence, for it is essentially a food: ““My Flesh is meat indeed 
and My Blood is drink indeed” (John, vi. 56). Now, food remains 
food even when it is not actually used. The faith of the Church in 
this respect has suffered no change, development or eclipse. From the 
earliest times the Eucharist was preserved, carried to the sick, and even 
given to the faithful to take to their homes so that they might not lack 
the food of the strong in days of persecution. St. Cyprian relates that 
a woman who, through fear, had assisted at a pagan sacrifice, when 
later on she tried to open the casket in which the Lord’s Sacred Body 
rested, flames burst from it so that she dared not touch the contents.® 

The divine presence lasts until the sacred elements are consumed, 
or as long as the external properties of bread and wine endure. These 
sensible qualities of the bread remain subject to the same natural laws 


3 Summa Theol., III, Q. Ixxvi, art. 1. 
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that would operate if the substance of mere bread were still beneath 
them. The Body of Christ has taken the place of this material sub- 
stance; hence, when the “accidents” of what was once bread cease to 
exist from any cause whatever, the mysterious presence likewise ter- 
minates. 

In virtue of His glorious incorruptibility and intangible glory and 
vitality, Jesus Christ is wholly present under either kind, the twofold 
consecration of bread and wine serving the purpose of sacrificial signi- 
fication, as we shall see in our notes on the Mass. Thus, the faithful 
of the Latin Rite suffer no loss of grace because the legislation of the 
Roman Church keeps the chalice from the laity. 

The following lines of Macaulay are the more interesting and strik- 
ing by reason of their coming from an outsider: 


“When we reflect that Sir Thomas More was ready to die for the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, we cannot but feel some doubt whether the 
doctrine of transubstantiation may not triumph over all opposition. More 
was a man of eminent talents, he had all the information on the subject 
that we have, or that, while the world lasts, any human being will have. 
The text, This is my body, was in his New Testament as it is in ours... . 
We are unable to understand why what Sir Thomas More believed re- 
specting transubstantiation may not be believed to the end of time by men 
equal in abilities and honesty to Sir Thomas More. But Sir Thomas 
More is one of the choice specimens of human wisdom and virtue; and the 
doctrine of transubstantiation is a kind of proof charge. A faith which 
stands that test will stand any test.’ 
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Holy Communion 


“He that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, hath everlasting life and I will 
raise him up in the last day” (John, vi. 55). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Grace the life of the soul. 
II. Mass and Communion. 
Ill. Effects of Holy Communion. 
IV. Frequent Communion. 


The Life of the Soul 
Our Lord came into the world in order to give a new life to men. 
This life is wholly supernatural in character and origin, for in the last 
analysis it is a participation in God’s own incomprehensible life and 
activity. Speaking of His followers, whom He calls His sheep, since 
He is the Good Shepherd, Jesus declares: “I am come that they may 
have life, and may have it more abundantly” (John, x. 10). 
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All physical life is sustained by nutrition by which a living creature 
transmutes into its own fibre and tissue, bone and blood, the chemicals 
that its organism requires. By this assimilation a higher organism ab- 
sorbs a lower; life assimilates what is not living so that by this mys- 
terious process non-living substances become alive. 

This great law is operative also in the supernatural sphere. Our 
Lord, had He so chosen, might have kept up our life of grace and added 
fresh intensity to it by a simple and immediate act of His good will. 
Ultimately, of course, all grace is of Him from whom every best and 
every perfect gift descends (James, i. 17). Yet, divine wisdom de- 
liberately chose to link grace to material things, to rites and ceremonies, 
prayers and liturgical ceremonies. Thus, for instance, water and oil 
have been endowed with powers infinitely above their natural virtue, 
for when applied in Baptism, Extreme Unction, Confirmation or Holy 
Orders, these lowly elements of earth are able to give, restore, or in- 
crease graces, or to convey certain supernatural powers denied to those 
who have not received these Sacraments. 

In the Holy Eucharist neither water, oil nor any such thing is the 
agent of grace. Here the living Flesh and Blood of the Son of the 
living God becomes a Sacrament, that is, not only a sign or token but 
an efficacious cause of sanctification. True, the Flesh and Blood of 
Christ are not seen in their natural state; they are received under the 
alien forms of bread and wine, but faith makes known that which lies 
hid behind these sensible things, and thus the sacramental nature of 
the Eucharist is safeguarded, since the outward sign is there as well as 
the inward grace. The Eucharist, though not specifically different from 
the other Sacraments, nevertheless has above and beyond them a dignity 
and a sacredness that surpass the understanding of Angels and men. 

For the body we must have bodily food; for the mind and heart we 
need knowledge and the possession of the good and the beautiful; 
for the supernatural life of the soul nothing short of a divine food will 
suffice. The life of the soul is Christ: anything less than Christ would 
be unequal to the task of keeping up and reinforcing so unique a life. 
Such a life must be sustained by Him who gave it. He Himself, there- 
fore, comes into the soul, and by His own personal touch quickens and 
refreshes it. And, since He is meat and drink, He becomes as it were 
identified with us, or rather, since He is stronger and more alive than 
our soul (mighty spirit though it be), He attracts our soul and assimi- 
lates it into Himself. Hence the beautiful words of St. Augustine 
wherein he relates how he heard a loud voice calling to him: “I am the 
food of them that are full grown; grow and thou shalt feed upon Me; 
nor shalt thou transmute Me into thee, as thou dost the food of thy 
body, but thou shalt be transmuted into Me” (“Confessions,” VII). 
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Communion and Mass 

Although Holy Communion may be received apart from Mass, for 
it is a Sacrament as well as a sacrifice, it is nevertheless most closely 
linked to the Mass; in fact, it is so linked by its very nature. Com- 
munion is the consummation, the perfection, of the sacrifice. It is not 
enough that the victim be slain on the altar; its flesh must be consumed 
by the priest and by those who had it offered. The pagans also partook 
of the flesh of their sacrifices; in fact, meat offered to idols could be 
bought in the market. This practice gave occasion to a moral problem 
with which St. Paul deals in his First Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
partaking of that which was offered to God, the Israelites of old be- 
lieved they would get in closer union with Him. This notion seems 
inborn in man, for it is found as widely spread in space and time as 
the idea of sacrifice itself. The pagans of Greece and Rome acted on it. 
“Now,” says St. Paul, “the things which the heathens sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to devils and not to God. And I would not that you should 
be made partakers with devils [as the Corinthians would were they 
to eat of the flesh of animals sacrificed to idols]. You cannot drink 
the chalice of the Lord and the chalice of devils: you cannot be par- 
takers of the table of the Lord, and of the table of devils” (I Cor., x. 
20, 21). On the other hand, through the Heavenly Food Our Lord 
gives us to eat, we become united to Him: “The chalice of benediction, 
which we bless, is it not the communion of the Blood of Christ? And 
the bread which we break, is it not the partaking of the Body of the 
Lord?” (ibid., 16). Herein is the chief purpose of Holy Communion— 
to make us one with Christ. This union is based on and consummated 
by grace, the source of which is on Calvary. Now the fruits of the 
Passion are most effectively applied to our souls in Mass which per- 
petuates the sacrifice of the Cross, and in Communion in which we 
partake of the Body of Christ “as slain for our salvation.” 


Effects of Holy Communion 

The very name of the Sacrament points to its chief effect. The 
Eucharistic Communion is above all and before all things a means of 
bringing about a close union of His children with Christ, and after 
that (or as a natural sequel) a very real, if spiritual and mystical, 
union of the faithful between themselves and a union of all with Christ. 
The first-named union is very clearly stated by Our Lord: “He that 
eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood abideth in Me and I in him” 
(John, vi. 57). This mutual indwelling, although beyond definition or 
experience, is none the less infinitely real. As time goes on and fer- 
vent Communions are multiplied, it must needs become ever closer, so 
that the spiritual merging of the soul and its Saviour ends by becoming 
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so complete that the just are able to say with St. Paul: “I live, yet it is 
not so much I that live, but Christ liveth in me.” The Holy Eucharist 
is also a symbol as well as a cause of the union by faith and charity 
that makes of the children of the Church a great family—or rather, 
a mystical body vitally and organically linked to Christ as to its head: 
“for we, being many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of one 
bread” (I Cor., x. 17). All this is very beautifully described in a 
liturgical text of the highest antiquity, the so-called “Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,” the date of whose composition is not later than the 
beginning of the second century: “Even as the elements of this bread 
now broken and once scattered on the mountains (viz., in the form of 
grains of wheat) were brought together into a single whole, so may the 
Church be gathered together from the ends of the earth, into Thy 
kingdom” (Didache, 9). 

The chief effect of Holy Communion—the one for the sake of which 
Our Lord instituted it—is the increase of sanctifying grace. By com- 
parison with this end all the other purposes and effects of the Sacra- 
ment are only secondary and sequels to this, the chief effect. All the 
Sacraments produce this effect, but the Holy Eucharist does so with 
an efficacy peculiar to itself. We must think of the effects of the Holy 
Eucharist in terms of food and drink. What material food does for 
the body must be translated into spiritual and supernatural terms. As 
the life of the soul is sanctifying grace, eating and drinking the Body 
and Blood of Christ must terminate in an increase of grace. 

Though the action of the Eucharist is primarily on the soul, a fervent 
Communion is not without influence on the body. The very fact that 
grace and charity are increased, cannot fail to produce some diminution 
of concupiscence. The Fathers of the Church frequently insist on this 
secondary but most important result. By cooling the unwholesome 
fever of the passions and lusts of corrupt nature, the Eucharist becomes 
a health-giving remedy even for our mortal body. In the Church of 
Corinth, so we learn from St. Paul’s First Epistle to it, many irregular- 
ities had crept into the religious assemblies so that there were not a few 
who received the Eucharist in unworthy dispositions. For this God 
punished them with divers diseases, even by death itself: “Therefore 
are there many infirm and weak among you, and many sleep (the sleep 
of death)” (I Cor., xi, 30). If such be the punishment of bad Com- 
munions, it is surely reasonable to infer that worthy and fervent ones 
can hardly fail to react beneficially even on our body. Jesus is not only 
the Good Shepherd who gives life to His sheep and sacrifices His own 
life for them; He is also a physician of souls and bodies alike, for these 
two component elements of our nature are so closely knit together that 
the health or disease of the one is almost bound to affect the other. 
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Our Lord perhaps hints at this when He says: “They that are in health 
need not a physician, but they that are ill. . . . I am not come to call 
the just but sinners” (Matt., ix. 12, 13). 

If it be difficult to ascertain what may be the influences of the Holy 
Eucharist on our body whilst we are in this life, we know for certain 
that there is an intimate connection between it and the glorious resur- 
rection which we look forward to. Our Lord’s words are definite and 
His promise is emphatic: “He that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My 
Blood, hath everlasting life: and I will raise him up in the last day” 
(John, vi. 55). It is of the nature of the Eucharist to make us par- 
takers of the body of Christ as slain for our salvation. Everything 
about it recalls the passion and death of the Lord, until He come (I 
Cor., xi). Now, if Our Lord gave His blood for us, it was that He 
might open the gates of heaven to us. Not the soul alone is destined to 
enjoy the benefits of the Saviour’s plentiful redemption ; the body also 
must share in it according to its own peculiar nature. Since by par- 
taking of the Table of the Lord we become increasingly identified with 
the King of glory—the Head of a body of which grace makes us living 
members—His promise must needs be fulfilled: “Father, I will that 
where I am, they also whom thou hast given Me may be with Me” 
(John, xvii. 23). 


Frequent and Daily Communion 

Our Lord has deigned to give us His Flesh and Blood by means of 
bread and wine. To the elements which (at least in the country where 
the Redemption took place) are the staple of bodily sustenance, He 
wished to link His mysterious Eucharistic presence. The Eucharist is, 
therefore, essentially a food. If the consecrated Host is reserved in the 
tabernacle, or displayed before our eyes in the monstrance, it must be 
given the worship that the Angels pay to Christ seated in glory at the 
right hand of the Father. For the Eucharist is the King of glory dwell- 
ing among men—incognito, so that He is indeed with us, yet remains 
for ever the object not of vision but of faith, as becomes our present 
state. However, reservation and the consequent adoration are not the 
end for which the Sacrament was instituted; they are only a sequel 
and normal development of the presence. The Eucharist is essentially 
a food; hence, we pay it the highest homage when we receive it in a 
pure and humble heart. Holy Church very properly applies to this 
Divine Food what is written in the Book of Proverbs: “Wisdom hath 
built herself a house . . . she hath slain her victims, mingled wine, and 
set forth her table. She hath sent her maids to invite to the tower 
and to the walls of the city: Whosoever is a little one, let him come to 
me. And to the unwise she said: Come, eat my bread, drink the wine 
which I have mingled for you’ (Prov., ix. 1 sqq.). 
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The parable also of the man who prepared a great feast and invited 
many (Luke, xiv. 16 sqq.), though referring in the first instance to the 
call to the Church of all sorts of people, is understood as applying also 
to Christ’s invitation of all His faithful people to the Eucharistic 
Banquet. 

Since the Eucharist is a food—an indispensable food, if we would 
have everlasting life—it follows that we should partake of it frequently 
and even daily. We need the supernatural bread of the soul not less 
but more than that of the body. “Thou sinnest daily,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “receive daily.” Frequent and even daily Communion was the 
practice of the early Church, for we read in the Acts of the Apostles 
that they continued “daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread from house to house” (Acts, ii. 46). 

Holy Communion is not a reward for those who are holy. It is a 
means of holiness for all manner of men. The Saints need it that they 
may stand fast; the sinner who has only: just returned to the life of 
grace needs it that he may wax strong. The best of us are subject to 
many spiritual infirmities; here is the medicine of immortality. Most 
of us, spiritually, are convalescents: here is the meat and drink that 
alone can restore us to full health and vigor. 

The only essential dispositions for daily Communion are a state of 
grace and a right disposition—that is, faith in the virtue of the Sacra- 
ment and a desire to benefit by it. Many stay away from the altar on 
the plea that they cannot give much time either to preparation or thanks- 
giving. The best preparation and thanksgiving is the faithful discharge 
of one’s daily duty; nay, the Communion of today is the best prepara- 
tion of the Communion of tomorrow, as well as the best thanksgiving 
for yesterday’s. In any case, the mere effort of rising earlier than one 
would otherwise do, and the fact that one goes to church are a prepara- 
tion in themselves, nor is the quality of our thanksgiving to be estimated 
by the length of time we may be able to spend on our knees. Yet, care 
should be taken lest we get into a fatal routine ; for, though the Sacra- 
ment is operative by reason of its own inherent virtue, its efficacy can 
be greatly helped by our own fervor, just as it may be hindered by cold- 
ness and routine. Our faults and imperfections are no reason for stay- 
ing away, so long as we strive to correct them. A French naval officer, 
Commander Marceau, was very quick-tempered. He was a daily com- 
municant, which seemed incomprehensible to his men. Their com- 
ments having reached his ears, he addressed them as follows: “Yes, I 
am rough, even brutal; but if I did not communicate often, I should 
have the lot of you thrown into the sea.” ? 


1E, Duplessy, Hist. de Catéch., III. p. 185. 




















FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Mass 


“As often as you shall eat this Bread and drink the Chalice, you shall show the 
death of the Lord until He come” (1 Cor., xi. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Sacrifice. 
II. The Mass foreshadowed. 
I1I., 1V. Calvary and Mass. 
V. Fruits of the Mass. 

The idea of sacrifice is as old as the world. In the very dawn of 
human history we see this instinct of the heart at work: “Cain offered 
of the fruits of the earth, gifts to the Lord. Abel also offered of the 
firstlings of his flock . .. and the Lord had respect to Abel and to his 
offerings” (Gen., iv. 3, 4). So ingrained in man is the notion that 
sacrifices, or victims, are pleasing to the deity that we find it among 
all the pagan peoples; and even if among them the true notion of 
sacrifice was often smothered under the rank overgrowth of gross su- 
perstitions, the idea of expiation, propitiation and worship was never 
obliterated. Thus, Ovid puts these words into the mouth of Flora: 


Often, when a man had alienated the gods by crime, 

A meek victim atoned for his transgressions. 

Often have I seen Jupiter, in the very act of sending 
forth his lightnings, 

Stay his hand because incense was burnt to him.! 


The offering of sacrifices of varied description was the chief element 
of the religion of the Old Law; at any rate, it was the most remarkable 
feature of Jewish worship. God Himself, in the desert of Sinai, gave 
to Israel a detailed code to guide them in the ritual slaying and burn- 
ing of sheep and oxen and whatever other victims He was pleased 
to accept. 

The Old Law was but a shadow of the New, and its elaborate sacri- 
fices had no virtue except such as they derived from their being pro- 
phetic types and tokens of the perfect sacrifice of the New Law: “The 
Law having a shadow of the good things to come, not the very image 
(reality) of the things . . . for it is impossible that with the blood of 
oxen and goats sin should be taken away” (Heb., x. 1, 4). 

The New Law has a sacrifice that takes away sin, for by it “we are 
sanctified by the oblation of the Body of Jesus Christ once” (ibid., 10). 
The sacrifice of Calvary is the all-sufficient, infinitely efficient cause of 
redemption and salvation. This sacrifice which He offered once, our 


1 Sepe deos aliquis peccando fecit iniquos, 
Et pro delictis hostia blanda fuit. 
Szpe Jovem vidi, cum jam sua mittere vellet 
Fulmina, thure dato sustinuisse manum. (Fasti, V.) 
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divine High Priest wished to be continued, or to be reénacted until the 
end of time. To bring this about, He made His sacrifice the Church’; 
sacrifice when He gave the Apostles and their successors power to do 
what He did at the Last Supper. “Do this in memory of Me,” He 
said, and by these words He instituted a new priesthood even as a 
moment before He had instituted a new sacrifice. 

Our Lord is both victim and priest. To offer sacrifice the priest 
must have dominion over the victim: we can only offer something that 
belongs to us. Now, who could claim mastery or proprietorship over 
the life of the Son of God? “No man taketh away My life. I lay it 
down of Myself” (John, x. 18). Christ was offered once by a bloody 
immolation, on the altar of the cross. On that one occasion He offi- 
ciated as priest according to the order of Aaron. But He preluded 
this bloody offering by the bloodless ritual of the Last Supper, at which 
He officiated as priest according to the order of Melchisedech (Ps. cix), 
and as such He officiates until the end of time through the ministry of 
His priests. 


The Mass Foreshadowed 


The sacrifice of the New Law is the Mass. This is an article of faith 
defined by Trent (Sess. XXII, cap. I, can. 1). The sublime mystery 
of the Mass was foreshadowed and foretold in no obscure manner, in 
the pages of the Old Testament. In Psalm cix, which is admittedly 
Messianic, Our Lord is styled a priest, but after the manner of Melchi- 
sedech. Jesus Christ was of the tribe of Juda. The priesthood of the 
temple was exclusively recruited from the tribe of Levi. Hence, Jesus 
could never officiate as a priest in the Temple of Jerusalem. Melchise- 
dech, that mysterious priestly and kingly figure, appears only once in 
the mists that envelop the dawn of history. But St. Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews, brings out with much detail how that mysterious per- 
sonage is essentially a figure of the High Priest of the New Law. The 
Gospel shows plainly that Our Lord only once offered a sacrifice bear- 
ing an outward resemblance to that of Melchisedech, namely, at the 
Last Supper. He still officiates in that fashion through the ministry of 
the priests of the Church. 

The last of the Prophets boldly foretells the passing away of the 
sacrifices of the Temple, of which God is said to be weary, and the 
substitution for them of a very different oblation: “I have no pleasure 
in you, saith the Lord of hosts; and I will not receive a gift of your 
hand; for from the rising of the sun to the going down, My name is 
great among the gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice and there 
is offered to My name a clean oblation” (Mal., i. 10, 11). To realize 
the full force of this text it must be borne in mind that in Jerusalem 
alone was it lawful to sacrifice to God. Hence, since the destruction of 
their city and sanctuary the Jews have indeed their synagogues, their 
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prayers and preachings, but they no longer offer sacrifice. The new 
sacrifice spoken of by the prophet is styled a clean oblation. The con- 
text shows that the word is used to describe something quite different 
from the bloody rites of the Temple. Moreover, whereas Israel’s sacri- 
fices could only be offered in the Temple or its area, this perfect obla- 
tion was to be offered all over the world. The Catholic Church teaches 
that the sacrifice of the Mass has these characteristics of ineffable purity, 
universality both in time and space, and infinite efficaciousness. 


Calvary a Sacrifice 

A sacrifice is the removal from the ordinary uses of human life of 
some sensible, visible thing of which man has the use and ownership, 
in order thereby to acknowledge the supreme dominion of God. God’s 
supreme dominion is most perfectly acknowledged if the thing be de- 
stroyed or slain. By this act man confesses that God is the giver and 
master of his own life, so that He may dispose of him as He pleases. 
Even were He to take back the life He has bestowed, it would be no 
injustice, for He must needs ever remain absolute master of His gifts. 

The Passion was a sacrifice. In coming into the world Our Lord 
had no other purpose than to sacrifice Himself for us: “Christ hath 
loved us and hath delivered Himself for us, an oblation and a sacrifice 
to God for an odor of sweetness” (Eph., v. 2). In the very instant 
of His coming into the world, He thus addressed the Father: “Sacri- 
fice and oblation [as in the Old Law] Thou wouldest not, but a body 
Thou hast fitted to Me... . Then said I: Behold I come to do Thy 
will, O God” (Heb., x. 5, 9). Later on, to Nicodemus Jesus said: 
“God so loved the world, as to give His only begotten Son. . . . God sent 
not His Son into the world to judge the world, but that the world may 
be saved by Him” (John, iii. 16, 17). The word give as used here and 
in kindted passages signifies to sacrifice. In the last of the Books of 
the Bible the character of victim, or the sacrificial aspect of the life and 
death of Christ, is repeatedly emphasized. The very idea of a Lamb, 
a namé so consistently given to Christ, connotes or hints at the idea of 
sacrifice: “The Lamb which was slain from the beginning of the world” 
(Apoc., xiii. 8). It tallies with the exclamation of the Forerunner : “Be- 
hold the Lamb of God; behold Him who taketh away the sin of the 
world” (John, i. 29). 


Identity of Mass and Calvary 
The sacrifice of the Cross is perpetuated in the Mass: “If any one 
asserts that in the Mass no true and real sacrifice is offered . . . let him 
be anathema!” Thus the Council of Trent (Sess. V, can. 22). Our 
Lord Himself instituted this unbloody continuation of His bloody im- 
molation on the altar of Calvary. When at the Last Supper Christ 
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gave to His Church His Body and Blood, each under a different out- 
ward form, He gave His Body and Blood parted from each other, at 
least according to the meaning and natural effect of the words of con- 
secration. If His Body and Blood were not then really separated 
(that is, if He did not really die at the Last Supper), it was because 
Christ is in the Eucharist as He ts or what He is in Himself. There- 
fore, since His resurrection, we have the glorious, immortal Christ 
under each separate element, whilst at the Supper the still mortal and 
passible but living Christ was present, whole and undivided, under the 
form of bread and that of wine. This is borne out by the words of the 
institution as recorded by St. Paul: This is My Body which shall be 
delivered for you” (one Greek variant reads: “which shall be broken 
for you”). We are expressly told that on the cross not a bone of Our 
Lord’s body was broken, according to that which was prescribed con- 
cerning the Paschal lamb which was a figure of the Lamb of God: 
“You shall not break a bone of him” (John, xix. 36). As for the 
chalice St. Luke’s text is: “This is the chalice, the new testament in 
My Blood, which is shed for you” (Luke, xxii. 20). This breaking of 
the Body and the pouring out of the Blood must be referred, not to the 
cross, but to its mystic counterpart. On the cross no chalice was 
poured out. Our Lord said, speaking of His Body: “which shall be 
delivered for you” (that is, offered). Sacrifice may only be offered 
to God. Hence, as on the cross, so on the altar there is a real victim 
and a true sacrifice. 

The will of Our Saviour was that His redemptive sacrifice should 
be perpetuated. Hence His command to the Apostles: “Do this in 
memory of Me!” St. Paul also gives the words of the divine com- 
mand, and adds this precious clause which he had received from the 
Lord by revelation: “As often as you shall eat this Bread and drink 
the Chalice, you shall show the death of the Lord” (I Cor., xi. 23, 26). 
No words could be plainer. Mass is a sacramental sacrifice ; that is, a 
rite complete and rounded off and containing and exhibiting, at least 
to the eyes of faith, the Body and Blood of Christ, not, however, in 
their natural state or appearance but under the appearances or outward 
qualities of bread and wine. St. Augustine already calls the Eucharistic 
sacrifice the Sacrament of the memory of the Passion: “The flesh and 
blood of this oblation before the coming of Christ was promised 
through symbolic victims; in the Passion of Christ it was given in 
reality: since the ascension of Christ it is exhibited in the Sacrament 
that commemorates it” (Contra Faust., 20, 21). 

The Mass is properly the Church’s sacrifice. Christ has handed over 
to His Church His sacrifice with its infinite fruitfulness. He is indeed 
the principal agent, but for all that the priest has a real power to renew 
the oblation of Calvary on behalf, and in the name, of the whole 
Church. 
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Fruits of the Mass 


Since there is an essential identity between the Mass and the Cross, 
the efficacy of our sacrifice is simply infinite: “As often as the memory 
of this victim (Christ on the cross) is celebrated, the work of our re- 
demption is accomplished”—thus the Church in the Secret prayer of 
the Mass of the Ninth Sunday after Pentecost. It is an infinite act of 
worship and praise. Its very name—Eucharistic sacrifice—shows it 
to be a sacrifice of thanksgiving. That it is an expiating sacrifice is 
plain: “Every high priest,” says St. Paul, “is ordained for men in the 
things that appertain to God, that he may offer gifts and sacrifices for 
sins” (Heb., v. 1). It is likewise an intercession, as appears from so 
many of the prayers recited by the priest at the altar. 

The Mass is the common treasure of the whole Church, even as 
Christ’s sacrificial death on the cross was for the salvation of all men 
(II Cor., v. 15). So long, therefore, as we are in communion with 
the Church, we derive some profit from all the Masses said throughout 
the world. Nevertheless, Mass may be offered up on behalf of particu- 
lar persons. If in the Old Law sacrifice could be offered for particular 
persons, why should this be impossible in the New? But though the 
fruits of Mass are infinite in themselves, we are not capable of assimi- 
lating or appropriating them except in a limited manner and according 
to our dispositions. 


Devotion to the Mass 

Devotion to the Mass is a sure sign of deep faith. A people that loves 
the Mass, whatever its faults, is essentially sound. Love for the Mass 
characterizes the Saints of all ages. Blessed Thomas More heard Mass 
daily, and often served at the altar even after he had become Lord 
Chancellor of England. In his “Path to Rome,” Hilaire Belloc has some 
beautiful, if whimsically expressed, thoughts on daily Mass. “For half 
an hour,” he writes, “just at the opening of day, you are silent and recol- 
lected, and have to put off cares, interests and passions in the repetition 
of a familiar action. This gives tone even to the body!” He goes on 
to say that “in the morning Mass you do all that the race needs to do 
and has done for all these ages where religion was concerned; there 
you have the sacred and separate Enclosure; the altar, the Priest in 
his vestments, the set ritual, the ancient and hierarchic tongue, and all 
that your nature cries out for in the matter of worship” (Nelson Edi- 
tion, London, pp. 50 sqq.). 

The late Augustine Birrel was a Baptist. But in an essay in The 
Nineteenth Century for April, 1896, he writes about the Mass in a way 
that shows amazing insight. He it was who coined the now immortal 
saying that it is the Mass that matters. “The Mass,” so he writes, “is 
a mystery so tremendous, so profoundly attractive, so intimately asso- 
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ciated with the keystone of the Christian faith, so vouched for by the 
testimony of the Saints. . . . If the Incarnation be indeed the one di- 
vine event to which the whole creation moves,” the miracle of the altar 
may well seem its restful shadow® cast over a dry and thirsty land, for 
the help of man who is apt to be discouraged if perpetually told that 
everything really important and interesting happened once for all, long 
ago, in a chill, historic past. It is the Mass that matters. It is the 
Mass that makes the difference, so hard to define—so subtle is it, yet 
so perceptible—between a Catholic country and a Protestant one, be- 
tween Dublin and Edinburgh, between Havre and Cromer.” 


2It is! 
3 It is not a shadow—it is a blessed reality. 














ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


New Benedictine Abbey Established at Rome Where the Revision 
of the Vulgate Bible Will Continue 

The Holy Father relates that his predecessors, Pope Pius X and 
Benedict XV, had commissioned the Order of St. Benedict to pre- 
pare a revised edition of the Vulgate Bible. The present Supreme 
Pontiff had approved the committee of Benedictine Fathers ap- 
pointed by his predecessors and he is well pleased with their work 
—the two volumes which have already been published and two 
others which are soon to appear. To show his appreciation of their 
work and to encourage the prosecution of the work of the revision 
of the Bible, the Holy Father has established the Monastery of St. 
Jerome in the City of Rome, and in this new Benedictine abbey the 
men appointed for the revision of the Bible are to reside and work. 
The new abbey shall be joined to the Abbey of Sts. Maurice and 
Maurus of Clairvaux (Congregation of Solesmes), and that abbey 
is to provide men for the new foundation. The abbot is to be ap- 
pointed by the Holy Father, but the Abbot of Clairveaux shall pro- 
pose the candidate. The new abbey is to be for all times in the 
dominion and under the authority of the Holy See, and under its 
direction is to continue the revision of the Vulgate and do other 
literary work that the present Roman Pontiff and his successors 
shall commit to them (Apostolic Constitution, June 15, 1933; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 85). 


Works by Alfred Rosenberg and Ernest Bergmann Put on the 
Index of Forbidden Books 

The work entitled “The Myth of the Twentieth Century” (Der 
Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts), by Alfred Rosenberg, has been put 
on the Index of Forbidden Books. The Holy See explains that in 
this book all principles of the faith of the Church are denied, and 
the very foundations of the Christian religion are spurned and utter- 
ly rejected. The book propounds the necessity of instituting a new 
religion or German Church, and announces the principle that today 
mythical faith arises, the mythical faith of blood, a faith by which 
one believes that the divine nature of man may be defended by 
blood, a faith supported by the best science which asserts that the 
northern blood represents that mystery by which the Old Sacra- 
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ments have been supplanted and suppressed. This is what the Holy 
See says of the book, and it is so peculiar that one readily sees in it 
the expressions of an eccentric and arrogantly haughty mind (Holy 
Office, February 7, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 93). 

Another work entitled “The German National Church,” by Ernest 
Bergmann, has been put on the Index of Forbidden Books. The 
Holy See states that this book denies the Christian religion, the fact 
of revelation, the necessity of redemption through the death of 
Jesus on the Cross, and the necessity of grace. The Christian, and 
in particular the Catholic religion, is declared to be merely a creation 
of the Semitic and Roman cultures, and therefore opposed to the 
German character. The author asserts that the Old Testament is a 
moral danger to the German youth, and that the concept of Chris- 
tian charity brings about a degeneration of the nations, for it takes 
care of infirm and physically weak persons and permits them to have 
offspring. He wants to establish a new religion in which he sub- 
stitutes pure atheism and pantheism in place of the personal God 
(Holy Office, February 9, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 94). 


Indulgenced Prayers 


The prayer, “En ego, o bone ac dulcissime Jesu,” said with a 
devout and contrite heart is enriched with a partial indulgence of 
ten years for each recitation. This is in addition to the plenary in- 
dulgence that can be gained after Confession, Holy Communion, 
and prayer for the intentions of the Supreme Pontiff, when this 
prayer is said before an image of the Crucified. 

The prayer, “Adoramus Te, Christe,” when said with a devout 
and contrite heart is enriched with a partial indulgence of three 
years as often as that prayer is said (Sacred Penitentiary, February 
2, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XX VI, 108). 

The recitation of the Creed and of the prayer, “Adoramus Te, 
Christe,” in memory of the Passion and Death of Christ, is en- 
riched with a partial indulgence of ten years as often as these are 
said. A plenary indulgence is granted, under the usual conditions, 
once a month to those who daily for a whole month recite the Creed 
and the short prayer (Sacred Penitentiary, February 20, 1934; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 109). 
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Condemnation of Book by Father Schmidtke 
on the Old Testament 

The Biblical Commission condemns the book of Father Frederick 
Schmidtke, Professor of the University of Breslau, which deals with 
the immigration of the Israelites into Canaan (“Die Einwanderung 
Israels in Kanaan,” Breslau, 1933). The Biblical Commission de- 
clares that the book at least implicitly denies the dogma of inspira- 
tion and inerrancy of the Bible, that it entirely sets aside the rules of 
Catholic hermeneutics, that it contradicts the Catholic doctrine very 
clearly expressed in the Encyclicals, “Providentissimus Deus” of 
Pope Leo XIII and “Spiritus Paraclitus” of Pope Benedict XV. 
Wherefore, the aforesaid work deserves absolute reproval and must 
be kept out of Catholic schools. The decision of the Biblical Com- 
mission was approved by His Holiness Pope Pius XI, February 27, 
1934 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 130). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Book Reviews 


CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


A textbook on cultural anthropology has long been awaited by our 
colleges, universities and seminaries. Now we have it in this highly 
practical work by Dr. Muntsch.1_ Those who are acquainted with the 
subject know full well that at this juncture of affairs it is an arduous 
task to write a textbook on cultural anthropology. Anthropology is at 
present in a state of transition. Its nomenclature is widely debated 
upon, here and there some of its terms are tentatively fixed, new fields 
of research are opened, and new methods are sought. The Evolutionist 
school is completely bankrupt, and its representatives, formerly so blind, 
bold, and prejudiced, now begin to see the fallacy of their psychological 
method. On the other hand, the school of cultural history is brave, 
confident, and triumphant, but has to battle for the maintenance of its 
position. To ignore or not to condemn the several evolutionary theories 
is unpractical; to follow without caution the new highway of cultural 
history is not without danger. Considering these and other difficulties, 
we must say that Dr. Muntsch is to be congratulated upon his 
achievement. 

The author divides his work into eighteen chapters. First come 
The Scientific Study of Man, Cultural Origins and Cultural Develop- 
ment, and Primitive Mentality. Then follow two chapters on the life 
cycle of the primitives, of which the first treats of birth, circumcision, 
girls’ adolescent rites, while the second includes marriage, death, and 
burial. The remaining titles are: Social Organization, Voluntary As- 
sociations, Children and Women in Primitive Society, Primitive Law 
and Ethics, Mythology, Primitive Language, Primitive Art, Primitive 
Religion, Primitive Wisdom, Race and Culture, The Reign of Unrea- 
son in Primitive Society, and finally the last two chapters dealing with 
the culture-areas of North America. 

The general impression which the reviewer receives is quite favorable. 
He is aware of the fact that the author has devoted many years to the 
formidable task of sifting and assimilating (in so far as the scope of 
his work demands it) the vast anthropological literature of Europe and 
America. It is likewise quite apparent that the author endeavors to 
form his conclusions with caution, prudence and decision. Of course, 
it was his chosen task to produce a textbook for American students, 
and not a thoroughgoing, basic treatise which would lay the permanent 
foundations for the science of anthropology. The special purpose 
which the author had in mind, and the variety of topics which he 
treated, forbade a fuller treatment of some vital anthropological ques- 


1 Cultural Anthropology. By Albert Muntsch, S.J., A.M. (The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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tions. On the whole, he passes a rather favorable judgment on the 
primitives, but his criticisms of Evolutionist anthropologists are some- 
what summary. 

His treatment of the topics is lucid, thoughtful, and vitally interest- 
ing. His long experience in the lecture room has taught him the pecu- 
liar needs of our American students. Of special value are the ques- 
tions and bibliography at the end of each chapter, the handy glossary 
which explains terms unfamiliar to the student, and the adequate index. 
Its American touch is plainly felt, and special emphasis is placed upon 
the factual data from the life of our American Indians. 

The author makes his own a number of conclusions of Catholic and 
non-Catholic apologists. In several points he is a follower of Father 
Wm. Schmidt, S.V.D., and his co-laborers; but he seems to entertain 
different views on primitive religion. In fact, the chapter on primitive 
religion was written by Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph.D., of the Catholic 
University of America. Dr. Cooper maintains that the belief in a Su- 
preme or near-Supreme Being is not universal, adding that “at least, 
a considerable number of tribes and peoples who have been long and 
sympathetically studied by thoroughly equipped missionaries and 
ethnologists are definitely reported as lacking any notion of a Supreme 
or even near-Supreme Being.” Now, we do not believe that the facts 
bear out this assertion. As eminent an authority as Father Wm. 
Schmidt S.V.D., in his “Origin and Growth of Religion,” declares: 
“Comparing the primitive cultures with the latter ones, we may lay 
down the general principle that in none of the latter is the Supreme 
Being to be found in so clear, so definite, vivid and direct a form as 
among the peoples belonging to the former. We may now proceed to 
supplement this by another, of no less importance. This Supreme Be- 
ing is to be found among all the peoples of primitive culture, not indeed 
everywhere in the same form or the same vigor, but still everywhere 
prominent enough to make his dominant position indubitable” (page 
257, cfr. “Der Ursprung der Gottesidee,” Vols. II, III, and IV). 

In fine, Dr. Muntsch deserves high commendation for his endeavor 
to supply our American students with a fine textbook on cultural an- 
thropology. His wide acquaintance with anthropological literature and 
problems, the lucidity and handiness of his exposition, the peculiar con- 
creteness of his method, and the didactic skill which he manifests 
throughout his work will no doubt be appreciated by students of 
anthropology, ethnology, philosophy, natural theology, sociology and 
kindred subjects. Priests and missionaries, too, will find this work in- 
formative and stimulating. Hence we advise all who can to secure 
Father Muntsch’s “Cultural Anthropology.” 


Joun Turces, S.V.D. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE PRIESTHOOD 


Some one has acutely remarked that Romance can be found every- 
where, and is not exclusively the property of ladies fair and knights of 
old. The daily life of a teacher may seem to us a humdrum affair of 
precisely hourly schedules, of dull recitations, of scribbled “home-work,” 
of petty pedagogical shop-talk. But I know of one teacher who looked 
on the daily trip to school as the possible, and even the probable, pro- 
logue to high adventure of an incalculable sort. The Catholic priest- 
hood can reek with romance, if we but open our senses to the detailed 
aspects of what may appear dully humdrum to the preoccupied world 
round about us. Howbeit, I am asked to give brief accounts of six 
books dealing with the priesthood. 


(1) The first item might seem hopelessly unromantic: ‘Toward 
the Clerical-Religious Life.” The author intends his book “as a re- 
sponse to an ever-increasing demand for a one-volume work giving a 
practical idea of the priestly vocation in general, and its requirements 
and manner of fulfillment in the Dominican religious life”. The word 
“practical” does not necessarily exile Romance, although the book dis- 
cusses, scholastically enough, the real nature of the divine “call” to the 
priesthood and the special requirements of the Dominican priesthood. 
These various requirements are far from romantic in appearance, and 
a worldly-minded reader might consider such a book as the most com- 
pelling kind of argument to dissuade young men from adopting a career 
of such daily and hourly hardships. But the springtime of life is its 
most romantic period for generous resolves, high ambitions, loyal 
obedience. We need but glance at the frontispiece of the book to real- 
ize this fact. We see there a young man clad in up-to-date garments 
such as would suggest a humdrum clerk in a humdrum business office 
or department store. But the young lad’s eyes indicate that he is en- 
tranced with some wondrous vision. The vision is indeed there—a 
thorn-crowned head whose lips whisper: “Come, follow ME.” 


(2) The next item, “Just Ordained,” ? does not sound romantic. But 
the author tells us the story of his first year in the secular or diocesan 
priesthood in such a fashion as to fill us with the spirit of religious 
romance. He had been appointed as sole curate in “a dying parish” 
located in a fairly slum section of Philadelphia. He makes us immedi- 
ately aware of noisome odors, of abounding dirt, of linguistic jargons. 
But all such repellent features are soon perceived as the mere back- 


1 Toward the Clerical-Religious Life. A Sketch of the Requirements, Life, and 
Labors of the Priesthood in the Dominican Order. By Ralph Damian Goggins, 
of the Order of Preachers (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 

2 Just Ordained. The Story of an American Curate’s First Zeal for the Glory 
of God’s House in a “Dying Parish’ (Inspired by Canon Sheehan’s “My New 
Curate,” the author speaks in this book for the Curate). By. Leo Gregory Fink 
(The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia). 
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ground of many romantic facts of life and destiny—facts and interest- 
ing experiences which are charmingly described in a series of episodic 
chapters. No priest, whether diocesan or religious, whether recently 
ordained or a longtime soldier in Christ’s army, can read the volume 
without feeling a high stimulation towards renewed courage and re- 
juvenated effort in his truly romantic calling. 

(3) The third item boldly employs the word “romance” in its very 
title: “A Romance of Lady Poverty.”* The large volume (626 pages) 
is replete with details of hardship and self-denial, but also of the splen- 
did ultimate triumph that crowned Lady Poverty in our new Western 
World, as it had crowned the Lady Poverty of the Poverello in the 
Old World six centuries before. Gruelling hardship—yes, truly—but 
romance withal. Meanwhile, we confront here, not the episodic char- 
acter of “Just Ordained,” but a closely woven fabric of history based 
on authentic sources but rendered appetizing to the mental palate by 
the literary art of the author. He tells us that “the occasion which 
prompted the writing and publication of the history of the Province 
of St. Joseph of the Capuchin Order is its Diamond Jubilee.” He 
notes properly that “one feature of this establishment gives it a more 
than passing importance: it represents the first successful attempt to 
transplant the Capuchin Order into the New World on the basis of an 
independent and self-governing organization. That the times were 
particularly inauspicious, that the founders were not Capuchins at all, 
that they had no visible means of financing the project, that the diffi- 
culty of intercontinental communication gave them practically no sup- 
port or recognition from Rome, and that the enterprise succeeded in 
the face of almost insurmountable obstacles—all this is so truly remi- 
niscent of the sturdy pioneering days of American history that it de- 
serves to be placed on the same basis as many similar achievements 
that marked the early period of expansion in the United States. The 
establishment of the Capuchins in America is contemporaneous with 
the colonization period of the Northwest.” Dr. Guilday contributes an 
Introduction of four pages that constitutes a much better “review” of 
the author’s work than can be given here. In the course of it he re- 
marks: “Every shade and color of human emotion is depicted in these 
pages; and it is to Father Bittle’s credit, as well as to the scholarly 
honesty of his superiors, that letter after letter in this revelation is 
given without hesitation and with the refreshing frankness and honesty 
which are so characteristic of the present historical school of the sons 
of Matthew of Bassi.” Renewed insistence should be placed on the in- 
terestingly romantic character of a volume which is, nevertheless, vera- 


84 Romance of Lady Poverty. The History of the Province of St. Joseph of 
the Capuchin Order in the United States. By Rev. Celestine N. Bittle, O.M.Cap. 
(Bruce Publishing Company). 
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cious history of a most successful and most curious adventuring of sec- 
ular priests who founded in the far Northwest of the United States a 
flourishing province of the Capuchin Order. 


(4) The fourth item suggests romance in its title, “Old Jesuit Trails 
in Penn’s Forest,’”* and also includes the word itself in the sub-title: 
“The Romance of Catholicity as Told in the Footprints of the Pioneer 
Missionaries of Eastern Pennsylvania.” The reader will not wonder at 
this repetition of the word “romance” in a volume which is an historical 
multum in parvo, when he learns that the author also wrote the “Just 
Ordained” (reviewed above) as well as other works of historical as 
well as of romantic interest (such as “Paul—Hero and Saint,” “Peter—- 
Commander-in-Chief,” “Martyrs of the Sacred Heart,” “Father Stom- 
mel—Church Builder,” and others). The present volume has 31 full- 
page illustrations and 14 closely-printed columns of Index. 


(5) The fifth item, “Le Prétre Francais et la Société Contempo- 
raine,”® deals with ‘La Restauration catholique (1815-1871).” Although 
an historical work comprising 320 large pages (including 20 columns of 
Index), its author purposes continuing the narrative in a succeeding 
volume. His theme is extensive and complicated because of the rapidly 
changing panorama of political upheavals with their social and religious 
repercussions. The two dates, 1815-1871, which circumscribe his pur- 
view in the present volume, may not seem at first glance to have a co- 
ordinated relationship to his real theme dealing with contemporary 
history and with the position of the clergy therein. Though the epochs 
suggested by the two dates are of highly diverse aspects, they neverthe- 
less are linked up, he argues, with primordial facts whence flowed re- 
sults visible in the state of religion of this half-century: “In 1815, the 
revolutionary idea remains strongly impressed on the outlook and the 
morals of society. It always dominates the political scene. Religious 
indifference is very general, has exiled the olden virtues alike of the 
higher and of the lower classes. The priest appears to the people as a 
parasite, almost as an enemy. His activities are suspect and are 
everywhere opposed. The low esteem in which the humble curate is 
held is manifest even among the rural folk. But things are otherwise 
after the war of 1870-71 and the Commune—events which will pro- 
voke a perceptible movement of return to religious practices which sur- 
vive the occurrences of June, 1848.” The popular respect which was 
lacking in the era of the Restoration is once more revived through the 
patriotism of the clergy in 1870, and is evidenced “par des signes vrai- 


4 Old Jesuit Trails in Penn’s Forest. The Romance of Catholicity as Told in the 
Footprints of the Pioneer Missionaries of Eastern Pennsylvania. By Leo Gregory 
Fink (The Paulist Press, New York City). 

5 Le Prétre Francais et la Société Contemporaine—La Restauration catholique 
(1815-1871). Par J. Brugerette (P. Lethielleux, Paris). 
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ment touchants de la reconnaissance publique.” Amidst the great 
names of bishops and members of Religious Orders which sprinkle the 
author’s pages with learned and zealous activities to their credit, his 
special tributes are paid to the remarkable but often obscure labors of 
the humble priests of the rural districts. 

(6) In all of the volumes included in the present review, a reader 
who has eyes “anoint of nature” only, could perceive elements of high 
romance. But with the mental eye anoint of grace, he could perceive 
still higher romance. The sixth item of this series is the 4-volume work 
modestly entitled “Pusillum,” * already noticed in the Review of Feb- 
ruary, 1933. Within one year it attained its second edition—a “roman- 
tic’ occurrence for a work of spiritual meditations! In a note appended 
to the Preface the translator remarks now: “The reception accorded to 
the first edition (2000) of Pusillum was gratifying beyond the fondest 
dreams.” Truly so, since four bishops obtained copies for all their 
clergy—a fine illustration of esteem for the work. Doubtless, non- 
Catholics who see a priest wholly absorbed in his Breviary whilst travel- 
ling in train or in trolley-car will romantically wonder as to the char- 
acter of the book. Charles Dickens knew what the book was, and styled 
it “the eternal Breviary.” But Dickens might wonder today what the 
notably slimmer volume he could perhaps see in a priest’s hands might 
be. Perhaps it might turn out to be one of the four seasonal parts of 
Pusillum used by a travelling priest to make spiritual hay while the 
train or trolley runs. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


6 Pusillum: A Vademecum of Sacerdotal Virtue in Brief Meditations. By Fr. 
Athanasius, O.F.M. Authorized Translation. Four Volumes (Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago). 


THE PROPAGATION OF THE WORD 


It may seem strange at first that it has remained for our own day to 
produce the initial scientific history of the Christian missions.1 There 
were, of course, many valid reasons for this lacuna in Catholic literature. 
In the first place, if we define history as the systematic investigation of 
the causes and development of a certain series of events, it is at once 
obvious that for many of the outstanding phenomena of Christian 
history the most painstaking analysis will supply no adequate overt 
cause. “The Spirit breatheth where He will” (John, iii. 8). To write 
a mission history without putting into the forefront this Factor of fac- 
tors, seemed to a less sceptical age like deleting the role of the Prince 
of Denmark from Hamlet. 

A more obvious explanation for the lack until now of a methodical 


1 Catholic Mission History. By Joseph Schmidlin, D.D., Professor of Missi- 
ology at the University of Miinster. Edited by Matthias Braun, S.V.D. (Mission 
Press, S.V.D., Techny, IIl.). 
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history of the extension of the Kingdom is, indeed, to be found in the 
absence of the necessary sources. Until very recent times when the 
need of exact mission records became most urgent, few of the vast 
myriads of the sowers of the Word were concerned with earthly rec- 
ords of their accomplishments, nor cared a jot what human judgment 
was passed on their efforts. In fact, one might say that, the more self- 
sacrificing their labors, the less importance did they attach to their 
individual contributions and immolations. “When you have done all 
things that are commanded you, say: ‘We are unprofitable servants’ ” 
(Luke, xvii. 10). 

However, since Divine Providence has deigned to make use of 
human agents in the spreading of the Kingdom, it is highly important 
that these intermediaries should prepare themselves as perfectly as pos- 
sible for the fulfillment of their exalted function. This training can be 
best gained from the study of the past missions. Mission history, as 
Dr. Schmidlin conceives it, might be defined as a methodical investiga- 
tion of the human element in the Christianization of the world with a 
view to determining how earlier missionaries codperated with the di- 
vine grace in planting the Christian seed among the nations of the earth. 
From the failures as well as from the successes of the past missions, 
many a salutary lesson can be drawn for the enlightenment, not only 
of the missionaries of today and tomorrow, but also of the average 
pastor in his dealings with his flock. For despite important accidental 
differences between country and country (such as those of race, culture, 
climate, etc.), there is not nearly so great a gap as is commonly sup- 
posed between the propagation of the Faith among the pagan peoples 
and laboring to extend it in our Western milieu, which today is, to a 
very large extent, Christian merely in name. 

No praise can be too high for an author who turns the first furrow 
in a previously untilled intellectual field. Undismayed by the insuff- 
ciency of trustworthy collections of records, Dr. Schmidlin proceeds 
to construct the authentic history of the Christian missions in so far 
as the available sources allow. Under the circumstances, he has assem- 
bled in his volume an astonishing amount of reliable information, and 
his extensive analytical bibliographies will facilitate the work of all 
succeeding investigators. The progress of all the Christian missions 
from the Apostolic age onwards is clearly traced. The influence of the 
human element in the Christian propaganda of the past meanwhile be- 
comes apparent, and the value of proper evangelical met'iods is brought 
into relief. As already intimated, this inquiry into the practical effi- 
cacy of the various methods of missionary endeavor is of first impor- 
tance for every minister of the Word. Furthermore, the apologetical 
importance of a dispassionate survey of missionary efforts need scarcely 
be emphasized. Thus, Dr. Schmidlin’s calm account of the Jesuit Re- 
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ductions in South America and of other incidents which have long 
been the target for non-Catholic polemists should win for the work a 
secure place in every clerical library; for, despite a few dark pages, 
the early missionary history of America as traced authoritatively by 
Dr. Schmidlin is a record to which all Catholics may point with pride. 

Apart from his actual achievement (which is extraordinary in view 
of the difficulties which confronted him), Dr. Schmidlin has created 
the framework for a magnificent edifice which will be completed gradu- 
ally as the missing materials are gathered together. For the author has 
outlined a program and laid down the norms for individual investiga- 
tions which will keep Catholic historians busy for a generation. Not 
the least merit of the present work is to indicate what a glorious struc- 
ture the final edifice will be, and what a worthy monument for the 
Church and for the intrepid armies of missionaries who forsook all 
to carry the glad tidings to the ends of the earth. 

As the present work is certain to remain the standard for decades, 
might we suggest to the publishers that they would increase greatly its 
utility if they supplied an analytical Index? Under the heading of 
Jesuits, for example, there must be nearly one hundred page references 
without a single word to indicate what aspect of Jesuit activities is dealt 
with in the places given. An analytic Index would make the vast trea- 
sures of information contained in this work immediately available for 
every reader. Tuomas J. Kennepy. 


GEMMA GALGANI AND MARIA MAZZARELLO 


The fact that the “Life of the Blessed Gemma Galgani” is entering 
upon its third edition since it was first published in English in 1913, is 
proof sufficient not only that the subject of this biography has captured 
the affectionate interest of the English-speaking world, but also that her 
biographer, Father Germanus, C.P., and the translator, Father O’Sul- 
livan, O.S.B., have done their work well. Knowing how short and 
uneventful (externally) was the course of her life, one marvels at first 
how the author could find material enough to fill nearly 400 pages. 
But this holy maid was so fortunate as to have her story told by her 
spiritual director, who was able to recount the details of her inner life, 
which was a veritable Odyssey of the spirit. “Being made perfect in 
a short space, she fulfilled a long time” (Wis., iv. 13). 

Father Germanus has done much more than give us a vivid account 
of her heroic virtues and special gifts (among which the most striking 
was her external participation in the Passion of Our Lord) ; he has at 
the same time written a very practical treatise of ascetical and mystical 
theology. As such, the book will be an invaluable aid to confessors, 


1B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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furnishing them with many a helpful hint for the directing of chosen 
souls towards the higher reaches of the spiritual life. A very complete 
index makes the volume all the more serviceable in this regard. For 
many readers, moreover, the Life will hold a special interest as shedding 
not a little light on what seems to be a similar manifestation of Divine 
Love in our contemporary, Theresa Neumann of Bavaria. 

This new edition by Father Smith, C.P., brings the life of Gemma 
up to date by including a brief chapter on her Beatification, which took 
place on May 14, 1933. A life so wholly devoted to the consideration 
of the Sufferings of Our Saviour and active participation therein brings 
a fruitful message to the world of today, inclined as it is to magnify 
human suffering till it seems the greatest evil in the world. As Father 
Smith remarks, the exaltation of Gemma to the honors of the Altar in 
the year of Jubilee commemorating the nineteenth century of the Re- 
demption “is a moving appeal to a distracted world to seek the remedy 
for its evils of soul and body where alone it can be found—at the feet 
of the Crucified.” 

The work of Don Bosco and his Salesians for the salvation and in- 
struction of boys is pretty well known the world over. Not so well 
known is the cognate work for girls undertaken by the Daughters of 
Our Lady Help of Christians, a Sisterhood founded by him in 1872. 
Father Henry Louis Hughes endeavors to give this work the recogni- 
tion it deserves by telling the story of the life and times of the first 
Mother General of the Congregation.” Against the stirring background 
of nineteenth-century Italy, he depicts in simple but beautiful English 
the life of the peasant girl whom God chose as the lowly instrument 
for the preservation of the rising generation of girls. There is a rich 
store of supernatural romance in the pages. The author does not lose 
himself in a tangle of details, but draws the picture with broad, bold 
strokes. The image thus created is clear-cut and impressive. It is the 
right kind of book for spiritual reading, whether private or public. 
Priests and nuns will find it a source of inspiration in their care of 


the young. PETER J. BERNARDING, A.M., S.T.B. 


2 Maria Mazzarello (B. Herder Book Co.). 


THE PERSONALITY AND TEACHING OF CHRIST 


The life of Christ is infinitely rich and hence may be studied from 
various angles of vision. Some are satisfied to view it chiefly in its 
historical aspects and to give us of the Son of Man a biography 
crowded with facts and details. Others prefer a more intimate ap- 
proach and try to catch revealing glimpses of His divine and human 
personality. Still others are mainly concerned with the doctrines which 
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He has taught and illustrated by His actions. Each of these ways of 
treating the exalted subject has its own advantages. 


Dr. Reatz has sought to combine the three methods and to describe 
the personality of the Lord and His doctrine against an historical and 
biographical background.’ As a result we have not merely a life of 
Christ but at the same time a loving and devout sketch of His entranc- 
ing personality and a summary of His doctrine. The appeal of the 
volume is both scientific and devotional. The book will be very useful 
as a source of sermon material and render excellent service as spiritual 
reading. It is not directly apologetical, but by presenting a true por- 
trait of the historical Christ in all its beauty and harmony furnishes 
a convincing proof of His Divinity. The author takes special pains 
to show the social value of Christ’s teachings, and applies these doc- 
trines to the problems of our days. The translation is very satisfactory 
and makes accessible to English readers a work of unquestionable merit. 

Far narrower ir scope is Doctor Garvie’s study of Christ.2 As the 
title indicates, he restricts himself to that part of Christ’s teaching 
which has a direct bearing on economic and social questions. He makes 
it clear that Christ is the Physician not only of sick souls but also of 
the diseased world. Strongly he stresses the moral implications of 
economic problems, and points out that a sincere acceptance of the 
law of the Gospel will transform the social order. The Christian con- 
science, he holds, must be aroused to a clearer vision of its social duties 
and opportunities. The author’s social outlook is thoroughly sane, and 
his passion for social justice will kindle similar sentiments in the reader. 
We welcome this strong plea for Christian social ideals and are glad 
to know that other Christian denominations are with us in the warfare 
against economic wrong and social injustice. 

We really do not know the Lord unless we have an understanding of 
His human Heart animated by the Eternal Love. It is for that reason 
that the Lord was so anxious to reveal the deep secrets of His Heart 
to men. Here is a subject of study that can never be exhausted and 
in which every generation will discover new beauties. In a brief but 
meaty volume Father Richstaetter sets forth the dogmatic, liturgical, 
historical and ascetical aspects of the devotion to the Sacred Heart.® 
It is a very timely treatise, for what our selfish world needs is more 
love, and through devotion to the Sacred Heart the divine flame enters 
into the cold hearts of men. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


1Jesus Christ: His Life, His Teaching, His Work. By Dr. Auguste Reatz. 
Translated by Mary Sands and edited by the Rev. G. Brinkworth, S.J. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

2 Can Christ Save Society? By Dr. A. E. Garvie (The Abingdon Press, New 
York City). 

8 Karl Richstaetter, S.J., Das Herz des Welterloesers (B. Herder Book Co.). 
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THE CHARM OF CHRISTIAN VIRTUE 


Christian virtue not only prepares us for the eternal life but in a 
marked manner contributes towards purely human perfection by en- 
hancing the finer properties of genuine manhood. The Saint repre- 
sents the highest type of human personality, and in his relations with 
men exemplifies the requirements of grace, urbanity and courteousness, 
Virtue and refinement are intimately related. Vice, on the other hand, 
has a coarsening and vulgarizing tendency. We see this fact well illus- 
trated in the gracious manners of St. Vincent de Paul, who besides 
being a Saint, was a gentleman in the fullest sense.t The reader of 
these meditations will realize that virtue possesses natural charms, and 
that by the practice of the Gospel precepts his social conduct will take 
on an added winsomeness. The book will prove very inspiring to 
young people who strive to combine solid virtue and sweetness of 
external demeanor. The diction has a quaint but not displeasing foreign 
flavor. 


1 Virtue and Christian Refinement According to the Spirit of St. Vincent de 
Paul. By Blessed Don Bosco. Translated by a Sister of Charity. Introductions 
by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne and Very Rev. Father Souvay, C.M. 
(B. Herder Book Co.). 
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